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| with confused 


|gigantic war fencing. which makes 


THE JUDGMENT OF 
The New York Cimes Literary Reviem 
ON 


Beecham’s GETTYSBURG 


(From issue June 4, 1911.) 


GETTYSBURG AGAIN 


Capt. Beecham's Capital Description 
of the Battle in Untechnical Terms 
= edly a pivotal, and it can scarcely 

be disputed that it was the decisive, 
battle of the Civil War. It has been de- 
scribed in history and in romance; it has 
been argued about illimitably; yet we do 
not recall in any other book so clear and 
easily comprehensible a description of the 
events of those three days of tremendous 
fighting as Capt. R. K. Beecham gives in 
“Gettysburg” (McClurg, $1.75). The order 
of engagements and their relative bearing 
are admirably set forth. 

Examining it before 
plores the absence of 
showing the forces engaged, 
does not miss them, after all 
very well drawn relief map of the 
field, by the aid of which one can 
low every manceuvre and see the 
vantages and disadvantages of every 
sition. 

There is nothing quite so hard to follow 
as military mancuvres. “For every battle 
of the warrior.”’ as Scripture says, ‘is 
noise and garments rolled 
blood’; and most of the descriptions 
are likewise. Not so Capt. Beecham’s ac- 
count. He has a concise, lucid style, and 
his presentation abounds with quaint anec- 
dotes and comments shrewd and naive. 
One may not quite agree with his criti- 
cisms upon the strategy. and especially 
the tactics, of the various commanders Lee 
might be apportioned a little less blame, 
and Meade accorded a little more praise; 
and yet, in the main, what Capt. Beecham 
says about Lee’s singular tactics and 
Meade’s lack of initiative is largely justi- 





HE battle of Gettysburg was undoubt- 


one de- 
the usual plans, 
etc., but one 

There is a 
battle- 
fol- 
ad- 


po- 


reading, 


in 


| fied. 


In the battle of Chancellorsville the 
transcendent genius of Lee and of Jackson 
was at its full flood. For at least a part 
of that campaign, Hooker proved no un- 
vorthy antagonist for the other two. Con- 


| trasted with that marvelous campaign the 
| battle of Gettysburg wasa rather blunder- 
| ing, pitiable sort of contest, 
;}and most desperate fighting, but not 


full of bloody 
il- 
luminated by that fine intellectual play of 
Chan- 
less important, much 
more memorable. If Lee had had Jack- 
son at Gettysburg, the fight would not 
have been prolonged for three days, and 
Meade would probably have been beaten 
Certainly Pickett’s spectacular but utter- 
ly futile and wasteful charge would not 
have been attempted. On the other hand, 
bad Hooker been left in command in- 
stead of Meade. and had Lee been without 
Jackson as he was. we believe that Lee 
would have had great difficulty in get- 
ne back to Virginia: for Hooker. in spit« 
of his temperamental defects, was 9 moch 
better offensive fighter than Meade, and 
would almost certainly have prevented 
Lee's retiring down the Hagerstown Road 
to Virginia, after the defeat 

Capt. Beecham's book.is a delight. Every 
one who visits the famous field ought first 
to possess himself of this volume and 
master its contents Being non-technicol 
a layman unfamiliar with the art of war 
ean understand it. if he will The por 
traits are quaint and interesting 


cellorsville, though 
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Despite the more than two-thirds ma 


jority by which the Constitutional 


amendment providing for the direct 


election of Senators was adopted by the 


Senate on Monday, all is not clear sail 
ing before that important measure As 
passed, the bill contains a clause, car 


ried only by the casting vote of the 
Vice-President, retaining for the Fede1 
ai government the power to ipervise 
Senatorial elections. A similar provi 
sion was voted down in the House when 


the amendment was before it. The re 
sult will be to send the bill to confer 
ence vith he possibility that it may 
fail for this session entirely. So power- 
ful, however, is the popular movement 
in favor of the measure thet the chances 
are tor some torm of agreement. One 


would say that the House, in view of its 
own previous action and the tie vote 
in the Senate, would be disposed to in- 
Sist upon the form of the bill which it 


had accepted. The Senate may eventual- 
Iv recede, 


be 


Or a satisfactory compromise 


may hit upon in conference. It 


cught to be possible to work one out. 


There is no reason for being bitter in 
criticism of the Senate for its long re- 


That is what a second cham- 


S:stance 


ber is for: to refuse to be swept away 


by what may be only a temporary gust 


ot passion; to scrutinize closely every 


proposed measure of organic change in 


order to discover whether it truly is, 


asc it professes to be, within the great 


democratic tradition and movement. 


This Senate has properly done in 


the 


connection with the plan to elect Sen- 
ators directly. And it is evident now 
that the opposition was quietly crumb 
ling long before we saw it collapse. The 
delay was not wholly time wasted. Sen- 


ators began to see that they must yield. 


More and more of their number arrived 


at the conviction that the innovation 
vas desirable Doubtless, too, the final 
decision was hélped on by the powerful 


The 


and 


argument of fact. scandals of 


ceadlocked Legislatures elections 


tainted with bribery had their effect. It 


is true also that the Senate seemed to 


come to a feeling that it was, in a way 


on trial, and thar something had to be 


done 


to recover a fuller degree of popu 


ar confidence Wiser than the 


of Lords, it conceded something in or 


er not to be compelled to rrender 

more Far from havil veakened t 

two-chamber principle, w t 

tior ) he senate { t 

a strengthened 

t e of what tl lii'e 7 " ‘ 

tl ‘ ul Ala if ol il 

i he hod of t Sel Phe 

|? t al ius lor Ss Sime I 

0 s the demon atic it the Sel 

t is eventualiv 1! pon e to pub 

¢ opit ’ A Second Chamber that 
tious, that li upon due consider 


tion and upon looking before and after 


t which will not oppose itself to the 
celiberate will « the people Sue 
he kind of Sena ! 


A laugh has often been raised by the 
story of the professor of theology who 
s2id to his students This Biblical text 
is almost certainly spuriou but w 
must not give it up ithout a ard 
fight Yet do \ no ee the a 


principle, if such it can be called, ex 


emplified in politics? There, too, men 
will say: “Well, we are going to be 
beaten, but we'll fight to the last ditch 


Just now in Washington, for example, 
the battle against reciprocity is de 
clared by all to be absolutely hopeless 
Even those who are waging it are con- 
scious that defeat awaits them sult 


sre they willing to shorten the dilatory 


proceedings by a day, to leave one 


one hostile motion 


These 


undelivered 
Not at 


speech 


all hard-head- 


unoffered? 


d and intensely practical statesmen say 


they ses- 


are going to hold Congress in 
sion far into the summer heats and spin 
thread of ver! debating 


Ose 


out every 
thinnest all to be overwhelmed 


The 


to its 


in the end. theological professor 


as a miracle of wisdom compared with 


? 
The speech of Representative Redfield 
o: Brooklyn in the House on Monday 
as a really effective assault upon the 


high-protection system It derives un 


weight from the circumstance that 


manufacturer 


machinery on a iare 
des knowing the situa 
road through his expe 
trade in his own ling 
tudied foreigi on 
irse of extensive tra 
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at are paid in the Unite 
vestigation his a ] 
he actual labor c: ! 
locomotive work vas t 
n the American, WU 
age 
From Washington w 
bill for publicity of car 
ire much wider in ope 
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bad 


ed to be patient It 
wide diversity of prim 
which are to be included a 
tion campaigns, makes 
ficult to frame a ge! 
cedure; yet just 1 
man would wish to see ap 
lution something of tl 
hich courts find it ‘ 
ploy afterward It 
enough to presc! it 
be allowed to tal 
gress who shal] ! Ipp 
ing of every cent he has 
the moment he set out to 
The English law is even 
Liles It count i man 
m the time popular oj 


reason 


oO ¢€ xpect; vl 
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as a candidate. That may be some however, he seemed to become aware which they knew only what the experts 
before the eandidate himself has that removal from office for cause would pointed out, but, for all that, it is a 


} mind to run. but the re- Surely follow, and placed his resignation famous victory. In England the event 
hia neverthel And the Governor's hands. That act prob- has been watched with greater know- 
ay rey ene ably saved him from more detailed con- ledge if less satisfaction, but it is the 
is ainsi ieateaih tai tale demnation than he gets in this first re- people of a more ancient civilization 

port on his conduct of the prisons, but still that should have had the first 
: “ ve ie Ae a enough that is damaging is brought out. draught from the cup. From India to 
__.. it addition to finding that unbusiness- America by way of England the game 
. . h ee : ke methods and great laxity on the has proceeded its exotic way, to find ta 
e 7 — eet rt of the Superintendent have pre- the least Oriental of all its surround- 
te ailed, the commission reports that ings a quartet of players worthy of its 
there has been direct violation of the best exponents. It is in this very fact, 
| ©, law in the matter of the purchase of however, that the danger lies for the 
nst t \ in pplic Indeed. so serious are the ir- future of American polo. Where wouid 
par and ¢ 'y the regularities disclosed in the supply of One look for another four capable of 
$ coal to the prisons, that the commis- making even a respectable fight against 
eKS @80, sjioners request that the evidence relat- this one or any first-class foreign group? 
t. The plain « thereto be laid before the Attorney- If polo were merely a _ millionaires 
u 0,0 nder General. This means that there is be- game, we might confidently expect a 
t. the lieved to be ground for prosecution py leng series of victories, but, as things 
e State. Officials grow careless even 2re, the holders of the present trophy 
h they had ' n they are not corrupt; and it is a ™ay go down in the annals of the sport 
enty holesome thing for them to know that #5 representative not so much of our in- 
e part o it any moment an authorized visitation terest in the game as of the American 
ich are obnoxious to ay be made upon them, and a full ac- love of success. 





t. It is throu nt of their stewardship required. meinen 
C judicial - - The remorseless northward march of 
= In a somewhat different way we are New /York’s business development is 
“ ' : , = . eeing the same process illustrated at shown again in the loss of Madison 
' * 1 Washington as in Albany. The House Square Garden. Upon its narrow isl- 
- has ordered a number of investigations and, and with its almost unbroken 
~~ vs 5 ““ into the work of various branches of gridiron street-system, the pressure of 
mo - “Y” the government, and into other matters. rapidly growing land values, which 
as mere om Some of them have alread justified would in any case be tremendous in 
defined. It is m ~ their existence. No one can deny, for such a city as New York, becomes al- 
ae, & oe reese ample, that the inquiry into the Steel most irresistible. Nevertheless, there 
neteted . Corporation is serving a useful public might have been a possibility of saving 
, — rdt rpose. But the main thing in all this this great asset for the community life 
, iets Sore Samm iness is. after all. not so much the of the metropolis were it not for that 
. = " definite results that may be reached— other characteristic of New York life, 

i Vith it it wh de 


not the minor scandals and the petty the enormous difficulty of arousing sen- 


nave claimed immunity ; P 
rraft the official incompetence, or the timent, upon matters of this kind, to 


devices by which monopoly : : : , , , 
a - insolence of office—as the restraining the point of real effectiveness. For, af- 
itseli up. Whatever else the power exerted by the very knowledge ter all, to say that in New York such a 
' us have done, they have that whatever is done may be one day plot of land as that on which Madison 
that defence, for good investigated. What grand juries do, not Square Garden stands is tremendously 
only in sifting the evidence of crime costly is to present only one side of the 
ind running down criminals. but in case. To match the extraordinary cost 
repo ubmitted to Gov, standing before the public as bodies of such a site, New York has command 
Osborn and Van Kenne vested with large inquisitorial powers to of wealth even more extraordinary, both 
appointed » it stigate joo into crooked transactions of all as to the aggregate, and as to the num- 
| n Depart nt o ew York rts has its analogy in the work of ber and the opulence of its wealthy in- 
t oa to understand why committees of investigation armed with bkabitants. The value of the Garden prop- 
er nt Collis resigned Phat he authority of Congress erty per square foot presents no greater 
, in, who was Mr. Roosevelt contrast to the notions of land value 
| man” In the great fight for The polo victory is another demon- that were familiar half a century ago 
Saratoga last year, at first an- stration of what we can do when we try. than does the existing scale of wealth 
nounced that he would never give up To many of those who saw it, and to| and luxurious expenditure to what in 
tion inder fire ind defled the many of those who read about it, the those days seemed reasonable or possi- 


investigators to do their worst, La? match must have been a great tumult tn’ ble 
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a 
Juarez had 


Francisco Madero’s triumphal pro- 


gress from its fitting cul- 
mination in what is described as an un- 
precedented outburst of popular enthus- 

It would 
difficulties 


work 


iasm in the Mexican capital. 
be idle that 
and perils still beset 


to deny many 


the of 1 


construction and pacification in Mexico 


3ut at the same time we cannot over- 


look the solid basis of hope that is to be 
found in the zeal with which the body 
of the Mexican people has rallied to the 
support of Madero. Undoubtedly, a sys- 
like 
overthrown without leaving capaci- 
for mischief behind it. 
be 


without letting loose many rival person- 


tem that built 


be 
tie 


up by Diaz cannot 


Nor can 24 


~ 


successful revolution carried out 


al ambitions, such as Mexico has suf- 


fered from before this. But the pres- 


tige of Francisco Madero towers so con- 
spicuously above that of any other revo- 


lutionary leader that there can be no 


doubt of his making good his claims 


against all rivals if only the people of 


Mexico be left to work out their own 
destinies. That is what Mexico has a 
right to expect from our own govern- 


ment and people—that same forbearance 


which we displayed in the cuurse of the 


fighting on our Southern frontier and 


which will constitute one of the most 


achievements in the record 


Taft 


admirable 


of President and of the American 
people during his Administration. 


Just before the second reading of the 
bill of 
the 


Veto was voted in the House 


Lords, Canterbury 
He 


intervening 


Archbishop of 


made a plea for conciliation said 
think of 
of 


that when great Constitutional changes 


that he would not 


im any question mere politics, but 


divisions 
it 


were imminent, and party 


concerning them were violent, seem 


ed a fitting thing for the spokesmen of 


the Church to ask for a reasonable ad 


justment of the controversy through a 
meeting of the leaders in a spirit ot 
compromise. The Lord Chancellor, how- 
ever, replied te the Archbishop, and 
said that his appeal came too late. The 
Conservatives had their chance in 1909 
with the budget, but deliberately thre 

it away. This response by the Chance! 
lor was later described by Lord Ros 

bery as “a mailed fist shot out straight 


from the Woolsack to level the Primate 


and all his aspirations to the ground 
But even Rosebery, in the course of his 


stirring speech, was able to suggest no 


‘The Nation 


way out for the Lords He virtuall) 
advised them to submit to the bitter 
necessity forced upon them. They talked 
of appealing again to the electorate, but 
Lord Rosebery said, “to speak quite 
plainly,” that he must tell them there 

as no possible hope of success in that 


The rather lame conclusion of his vigor 
cus oration wi as follows: “We have 
muddled through worse situations than 


this. I think we shall muddle through 
this, even though we shall be compel) 
ed to bow the neck to the yoke and ve 


prepared to see for the second time the 


Second Chamber depart out of our Con- 


stitutional arrangements 


One of the first steps in the formula- 


of the air has been taken 
Mr. Churecbill 


the 


tion of a law 
where 
bill 
tion of the public against dangers aris- 
craft.” 


in Great Britain, 


bas introduced a “for protec- 


ing from the navigation of air 


The entrance of the airship within the 


domain of law has already been fore- 
seen and discussed. But while the at- 
ention of legists has been directed to- 
vard the property aspects of the ques- 
tion, primarily in connection with the 
maxim that the owner of real estate 
Lolds title to the air above his lands, 


the police aspect of the matter has come 


rapidly to the front. Before the aero- 
piane has received consideration as a 
pleasure-vehicle or a common carrier, it 
claims our attention as a nuisance. Mr. 
Churchill's bill penalizes reckless or 
negligent driving in a flying machine. 
The maximum penalty is £500 or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both It also 
provides that in determining the ques- 


tion of danger tothe public the amount 


of damage to persons or property likely 


to occur in case of a mishap is to be 
taken into consideration. The bill is 
admittedly a temporary measure. It is 
aimed at reckless performances by air- 


men at public exhibitions and spectacu- 
lar navigation over great crowds, such, 
for instance, as now fill London for the 
coronation. 

French opposition to the latest Span 
advance in Morocco ha light legal 

} s. In occupvinge Tetu ! yrepar 
gto occupy EI-A Spain 
ll wi inder t Act 

( Als a n provid 
y for the intenance order in the 
roe n } S a! national po 

I gl if I ane | rache ft 


Spain That the rgan 

police force would remain a ad 
ter until suited Frat ry Spain 
make use of its rights as p a 
well understood at Algeciras. Spa ha 
decided that now is the t I ig 
her rights in the matter wi n 
to be plain, the wisdom of Spar 

cy at this juncture can |! eri 
questioned In the first place, 
profit can come from antagonizing 
ren government at the presen 

al juncture. Spain's international 
vation is certainly not improved the 

l unless the country is prepared 

i diplomatic revolution and is udy t 
riake friends th Germany But th 
internal situation in Spain would se 

tc be even more discouraging to a_p 
icy of adventure The military reverse 
at Melilla two years ago nearly cost Al 
fonso XIII his throne. Since that day 


the republican movement 


kt 


st 


little 


of 


in 


Spain hi 


its strength, and anotlh: 


iil-managed campaign in Morocco mig 


casily have still more alarming 
quences. 

Berlir J é rt rie 

aura pened 
pre f uu I 

! palit lad ne hed a 
of leadin Ber ! Fen tho i 
ns an dow iu ime 

t root i.) i I 
mer will ac d anoth 

d thus 2 vill i 

the al ti 
That 20,000 perso rt 
ncously at on re iura may 
first seem to be ‘ ‘ t 
but ther in importance 
exaggerated in the prineip tha 
lies this opening of a i ind 
live resort here bititud I 
of moderate means in Berlin cat 
ime find rational and angu 
ation. Our American t 
cerstand ole 

ng puzzl of ntern 
ogy With the I 
Berlin, bh ul pla 
vf Yo hot t 
ne en the and, | 
ou hune d person 

tisfactior Where 

i vile ina i i j 

ening ! 

ent at of » fit a t 
ith good ] ind 
parishne vulgarity A) 
ork int pical of o \ 
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‘COAL DEAL” AND would not advise against 


proposed purchase. The exchanze 
» brokers were able to raise 


Steel Corporation bonds, the 


Tennessee Coal and Iron shares 
Stanley committee apparently be 


its investigation, as did the Culber 


questioning the legality, under the Anti- 


this purchase of 


much wider scope 


the Steel Cor- 


com pe titor ot 


is complicated 


talized for $50,000,000 
and was apparently ruling at a fictitious 


large amount otf 


[ron as collateral 
has testified that 
Steel Corporation 


came personally 


‘had called these insisted upon 


realized some 


Exchange rec- 


country, would have pre- 


the financial con- 


where our money 


The inference, to be sure, is 


el bonds could and did command 
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supplies of credit which the interests 
identified with the Tennessee shares 
could not Yet such situations always 
exist in panic times, when personal con- 
fidence counts for more than confidence 
in values 

The other question, whether the “Ten 
nessee deal” was or was not an abso 
lutely necessary expedient to check the 
panic, is more difficult to answer. It is 
a matter of opinion; proof is, in the 
nature of the case, impossible. On the 
one hand, it is certain that the purchase 
did not stop the panic; the run on the 
trust companies was ended only by the 
banding together of “the affiliated in- 
stitutions to guarantee their payments 
But, on the other hand, the failure of 
Moore & Schley would undoubtedly have 
precipitated catastrophes in Wall Street 
which did not happen with that firm's 
solvency maintained 

It is entirely probable, at any rate, 
that panic would have ended in due 
equrse, with or without the Tennes- 
see Coal transaction. Judge Gary quotes 
\ir. Morgan as saying, at the time, that 
if the Steel Corporation “does not buy 
the stock, or unless it or some one else 
furnishes relief at this particular time, 
there is not any man on earth can say 
what the result will be in financial cir- 
cles.” The prediction was undoubtedly 
correct; but “some one else” was about 
te bring the relief which always comes 
at exactly that stage of a financial 
panic. The concerted guarantee, by 
powerful institutions, of the assets of 
the embarrassed trust companies, and 
the enormous import of gold from Eu- 
rope i response to our market’s sale of 
securities and commodities at a heavy 
discount, were factors in the eventual 
return of financial equilibrium, com- 
pared with which the “lennessee deal” 


must sink into insignificance. 


CURRENTS IN AMERICAN SOCIAL- 
ISM 

Since the days of the late Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, New Zealand has been 
the great exemplar of advanced democ- 
racy. Whenever Socialists have fallen 
into the capitalist habit of pointing 
with pride, it is to New Zealand they 
have pointed; not perhaps as an éxam- 
ple of the model socialistic state, but as 
a community justifying the claim that 
the way toward the abolition of pover- 
ty is through the transfer of economic 
functions from private individuals to 
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But 


the state. now comes Charles Ed 


Russell, Socialist 


New York 


autumn, and declares that progres 


v ard who was the 


candidate for Governor of 


lust 


sive New Zealand, as the Socialists hav: 


called it, or socialistic New Zealand, 
as the conservatives have called it, is as 
hadly off as we are. Long ago we learn 
ed that this “country without strikes’ 
has had some very severe strikes. Mr. 
Russell now assures us that New Zea- 
land also has poverty, slums, monop 
clies, landlordism, and a government 


Faster 


than government can take over private 


subservient to class interests. 
business 


of 


industry 


business, private keeps up 


new channels 
of 


competes 


opening 
And 


gecvernment 


enterprise 


in those lines where 


with private in- 
itiative, government competition is but 
a farce. 

The implications of Mr. Russell's state- 
ment are interesting. It places him 
with the revolutionary wing of Ameri- 
can Socialists, with those who distrust 
the methods of gradual political con- 
quest, those who, in the last resort, may 
be said to distrust the efficacy of politi- 
It 


sight anomalous that one of the leading 


cal methods altogether. is at first 
men in the Socialist movement should 
assume this position just when the So- 
cialists have begun to win political vic- 
tories and have given evidence that they 
must be reckoned with in the alignment 
of political parties. By the conservative 
that 
Milwau- 


press the charge has been made 
the Socialist administration in 


kee What Mr. 


now asserting is virtually that the So- 


is a failure. Russell is 


in Milwaukee is 
For New Zealand 


has gone far beyond the Milwaukee So- 


cialist administration 


bound to be a failure. 


cialists in socializing industry and gov- 


ernment, and New Zealand is a failure. 


This situation means only that Social 
ism in this country is passing through 


the same evolution it has experienced 


iu France, Great Britain, and Italy, and 
iz now experiencing in Germany. It is 
easy enough for a party to be fiercely 


revolutionary when it is a hopeless min- 


ority with no chance of attaining office 
The temptation comes with the first 
taste of power. Comes also the in 


evitable cleavage between those who ar 
willing to take what they can get in ex- 
pectation of better things to come, and 
those who see in compromise the wiles 
ot the devil. Victory, on the whole, in 


clines to the moderates. In France, the 





‘The 


revolutionary 


Millerand, 


Nation 
Socialists can 


men like Viviani, and Br 


aid, to prove the impossibility of a So 
cialist’s joining hands with a “bour 
geois” Ministry and remaining true t 
his faith. But that, after 

ing from the revolutionar tandpoint 


The men in question may have ceased t 


be good Socialists in the very a 


tingeing the whole French government 
a Socialist red. In any case, repeatedly 
disillusioned, the French Socialists are 
always supplying the Government wit 


recruits from their ranks 


tain, the socialistic element in the Labor 


party is acting in harmony with the 


Liberals. witnessed the 
phenomenon of 
like Ferri 


only to the Government, but to the mon- 


Italy has un 


usual an ultra-revolu 


tionist Enrico rallying, not 


archy. Germany has been the classic 


of 


For decades, the Socialists in the Reichs- 


instance no-compromise Socialism. 


tag have abstained from with 


But 


voting 


the Government on any measure. 


in Germany, too, the revisionist or mod- 


erate element is growing from year to 
year and has already sensibly modified 
the policy of the party in the non-Prus- 
sian states. 

What does the revolutionary Socialist 
offer as a programme alternative to com- 
promise? It is well enough to wait in 
solemn silence till you have won over 
a majority of all the voters in the coun- 


try, and then start in and make a clean 


sweep of things. But even the revolu- 
tionist is aware of the danger of such 
a course. Nothing worse could happen 


to that it all 


over the 


Socialism than should 


at once be called upon to take 
And 


reins of government. even if So- 


cialist leaders were willing to take the 


chance, it would be quite impossible to 


keep their followers inactive during the 


long years of waiting. Only Prussian 
discipline could make some three mil 
lion Socialist voters content to sit tight 
and do nothing; and even in Prussia 
the Socialist voter's patience is coming 
to an end. Realizing, therefore, that 
something must be done to train the So- 
cialist masses for the ultimate triumph 
and at the same time to keep their 
minds from wandering to the fleshpots 
of office and partial succes Mr. Ru 

sell proposes codéperation. While wait 
ing for their ranks to swell, while wa 

ing for the iniquitous system of capital 
ist production to complete its own in 
evitable suicide, Socialists may begin 


In Great Bri- 








_ _ 
s>$ re) 
preparing « i partial 
I coop \ | 
i to advocate | t 
gut na circle. What is } 
aN i for believing t i il 
! oduction ot Socialism in 
nol sphere will be I ore 8 ~ 
ful than the gradual introduct Ss 
nto politic In New Z nd 
tor instance, government owns p 


ne i success, b u governinent land 
lordshiy opposed by private land 
rust and government oil flelds must 
compete with private oil monopolies 
If the New Zealand government can 
not compete with private enterpris 
what chance has private cooperative en 
terprise in this country to make it 
way against the all-powerful Trusts? 
Hence the revolutionary course of a 
tion and reasoning would be somewhat 


as follows: We distrust partial political 


victories; we cannot wait for the ulti 


mate political victory without doing 


something; we will initiate coéperative 


industry; it fails; it fails because pri 


vate effort can do nothing against the 
Trusts; the Trusts must be taken over 
by the government; to do that we must 
have a majority of the voters on our 


And the circle is completed. 


side. 


If New Zealand is indeed a failure, 


it is a most discouraging thing for So 


cialism. There is the New Zealand meth- 


od of reconstituting society and there is 
revolution. The tendency among Social 
ists the world over is away from revo- 
lution as an impossible method toward 
the New Zealand method But if Mr 
Russell is right, this means only chang 
ing a policy that is impossible for a pol 


icy that is de tined to fail 
INSURANCE AND DEMOCRACY) 
The address delivered by Mr. Brands 

before the National Cong f ¢ 

ties and Correction at B t 

titl Workingmer I 

Koad to SS al Eefficier | { 

he pe t 0! 

part nto I ply 

divided It o! I t 

introduction, dealing wit tl relatior 

between the reform he advocat ind the 

fundamental presuppositions of de 

crat ernment, that he take up the 

question of t financial possibilit f 


irance and tl 





996 
form of social and individual wel 
i wil h are to be expected from it. 
it h exposition is forcible, on both 
! £0 vithout iving A distine 
feature of it the comparison 
d th the operation of an in 
tem in an entirely different 
iin, that of the “factory mutuals” of 
England. The way in which these 
«lations have cut down the fire loss 
n the establishments to which they ap 
is well known; and Mr. Brandeis 
right in saying that this has been ac- 
mplished “by recognizing that the pur- 
of these so-called fire insurance 
ompanies is not to pay losses but to 
revent fire And he argues that just 
the Immediate benefit realized in the 
shape of reduced insurance premiums 
led to a development of methods of 
e prevention which have cut down 
o a small fraction of what they 
rmerly were, so similar results in the 
vention of death and injury to hu- 
in belt would be attained, if the cost 
the evils were daily made plainly 
bl n the shape of insurance ex- 

I 

lea i suggestive, and worth 
( ideration That in the ar- 
) f | reformatory zeal Mr. Bran 
‘ lv overrate the value of 
} rT t nowevel be ‘ le ar 
reflection. What he is talk- 
i t nsurance not only against 
© against invalidity and 
alamities due to accident 
eut dow! e belie to a 
i raction of their present numbel! 
adoption of proy precautions; 
I that these pl Lutions 
tituted at a moderate ex 
I ind that it ould eviden pay 
ite t m,if compulsory compen 
n ia ere in operation ne ol 
is argument for the enact 
of uch laws It has been be 
of the evident practicability and 
ifita ne ol fire-preventior ar 
! meat that the factor mutual 
omplished their results, But in 
itter of old age ind in a large 
i of invalidity also, no such sim 
nection « t and, what nore 
he purpe t is not clear—-taking 
l led view of the matter—-that 
t of porting people in their 
ld be dimin ed at all by 
rov ent of conditions. Accord 
\I Brandeis’s figure tl ost 
nsurance inthe Bos Marre:fac 


The Nation 


turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 


nies was reduced in fifty years from 
4 per $1,000 to 68 cents per $1,000; 

course, nothing even in the remotest 
degree resembling such a result could 
be looked for in the field of human in- 
surance, Incidentally, we may men- 
tion that a closer acquaintance with 


Ceath-rate statistics would have prevent- 
ed Mr. Brandeis from accepting at their 
face value the figures for the model fac- 
at 


which 


tory village Bourneville, near Bir- 


mingham, he says show “how 
near at hand the remedy for high mor- 
tality lies.” While the general death rate 
England and Wales was 15.7, that at 
but Mr. 


should reflect that to suppose this latter 


in 
Beurneville was 6.3; Brandeis 
rate normal and permanent would be to 
for at that 


spot an average length of life which is 


suppose all born favored 


simply ridiculous. 


Whether Mr. Brandeis overrates the 


possibilities of workingmen's insurance 


or not, no one can dispute the great 


importanee of the subject. But in what 


vay progress in this field can best be 


brought about, and what are its rela- 


tions to the functions of government in 
1 democracy like ours, is a far deeper 
Mr. boldly it 


without government 


question. Brandeis lays 


down that it our 


is a false pretence. He does not say it in 


many words, but that is the precise 


purport of his assertions. Our govern- 


imposes upon the citizena 
he 


ment, he says 


duty that can entrusted with safe- 


only to free men, the duty of voting, 


but “me not free while financially 


the 


nm are 


cependent upon will of other indi 


duals. Financial dependence is consist- 
ent with freedom only where claim to 
ipport rests upon right, and not upon 
favor.” And again: “If the government 
permits conditions to exist which make 
i.rge classes of citizens financially de 
pendent, the great evil of dependence 
hould at least be minimized by the 
ate assuming, or causing to be as- 
sumed by others, in some form the bur- 
den incident to its own shortcomings.” 

We venture to doubt whether Mr. 
Itrandeis or the hundreds who will 
thoughtleesly accept his doctrine have 


any real conception of its significance. 
Ir “men are not free while financially 
dependent upon the will of other in- 
dividuals,” the little hommopathic dose 


freedom which would be injected into 
them by any scheme of mere old-age and 


valid pensions would be far from suf 


cefinition. 
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ficient to redeem them from their servi- 
tude. If it is necessary, in order that a 
man hold his head erect and vote as a 
freeman, that his subsistence and com- 
fert be assured, nothing short of a so- 
cialistic revolution of the most complete 
character can supply the need of our 
cemocracy. That a man shall merely 
be able to keep soul and bedy together 
cannot satisfy his demands upon life; 
and under existing conditions millions 
would, even under a scheme of pensions 
vastly more liberal than anything Mr. 
Brandeis has in mind, be dependent for 
anything beyond that upon persons and 
things not within their own control. As 
for real political independence, the 
homeopathic dose would not merely fail 
to give this, but would actually take it 
away. The history of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and the history of the 
protected industries, furnish clear ob- 
jcet lessons of the effect ‘of a claim on 
government support. With millions of 
nen taught that it is the duty of the 
government to support them, and not of 
them to support the government, every- 
thing except the degree of that support 
would sink into insignificance in their 
political calculations. If we are not to 
have downright economic equality, de- 
pendence on the decrees of the govern- 
ment for a dole of economic help—whe- 
ther regarded as a right or not—is bound 
to reduce to an inferior political status 


tl.ose classes to whom it applies. 


MALIGNED PAGAN. 
of 


a baccalaureate 


THE 


stands in need clear 


When 


other day, applied the term 


Paganism 
ora- 


tcr, the 


pagan to Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, 
Ifauptmann, Ibsen, and Shaw, he obvi- 
cusly brought together birds of a differ- 
cnt Few 


vould deny the justice of the descrip- 


feather. people at first sight 
tion as applied to the Italian, the Eng- 
lishman, and the Norseman. But they 
take Maeterlinck, 
whose spirit and interests are not strik- 
And 


object to Hauptmann, whose career has 


would exception to 


ingly anti-Christian. they would 


been consistently one of service to the 
couse of beauty, no matter into what 
tovstical vagaries he has latterly fallen. 
Neither in Maeterlinck nor in Haupt- 
mann can we find that vigorous and in- 
tentional antagonism to established 
standards of ethics, social life, and re- 


ligious faith which the other three men 
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have manifested, with decency by 


sen and Shaw, 
At 


is a pagan, and neither other people's 


with license by D’Annun- 


zio. bottom none of these five men 


calling 
Take 


in 


calling him that nor his own 


make him 
of 


literature and the drama, 


himself that will so. 


the entire class “modernists” 


contemporary 


and whatever else they are, they are not 


Greeks or Romans. They may be poor 
Christians, but they are still poorer 
pagans. 

Three radical differences in charac- 


ter and temperament mark off the peo- 
ple of the classic world from the repre- 
The 


moderns are primarily and defiantly in- 


sentatives of the “modern” spirit. 


dividualistic, and the ancients were not. 
Ibsen and Shaw and Wells and D’An- 
self-conscious, 
Finally, the 


nunzio are enormously 


and the ancients were not. 
pagans were very good fighters, where- 
as Shaw and Wells and the others, first 


appearances to the contrary notwith- 


standing, are not. After cutting loose 


from conventional religion, convention- 


al ethics, and conventional social ar- 


rangements, the modernists may formu- 
late a system of their own, but they will 
find no model for their new institutions 


either at Athens or at Rome. Neither 


Solon nor Plato nor the Roman system 
rights of 


knew anything of the sacred 


the individual which Nietzsche, Ibsen, 


and Shaw have for their main fulcrum 
to topple over society. When these men 
assert the right of the person to live his 
own life in defiance of a worn-out Chris- 
tian ecclesiasticism or a Christian sys- 
tem of ethics and family organization, 
warring against the great influ- 


the 


they ar 


ence which first turned centre of 
human interest from the state to the in- 
dividual. It that G. 
RB. would never have enjoyed the lib- 
erty of the 
Greek or Roman republics that he en- 
jcys under Mrs. Grundy and George V. 

The old 


scious. They were not always looking 


quite certain 


is 


Ss 


». 


speech or action under 


pagans were not self-con 


at their tongues in a mirror and feel- 
ing their pulse. They were not aware of 
their own bodies to the painful extent 
to 


their antipathy for clothes. 


modernists have carried 
They did 


about 


which the 


not about eternally fussing 
the 
Somehow they managed to keep the two 
in 


acted 


£0 


conflict between Duty and Beauty. 


if they did not, they 


They knew 


harmony, or, 


with fine innocence. 


little of the parasitic theory of art from 


Tb. | 
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hich Mr. Shaw finds it so difficult to 
get away. That is, they did not think 
ii essential that, in order to create 
beauty, a man must be a scalawag, a 
dipsomaniac, and a law unto himself 
Plato, to be sure, was aware of the 


vagaries of the poet, and had his doubts 
about his qualifications for citizenship 
But Plato's remedy was not to turn so 


ciety topsy-turvy, but to keep poets out 


of his republic. In general, these old 
pagans did not go about, as D’Annunzio 
does, saying to themselves, “Go to, I 


subscribe 
I 


ne ed 


to the accepted laws of honor, because 


will create beauty. cannot 


I cannot and 
hold 


create 


must create beauty. 


debts to con- 


I 


They created beauty as part of the nor 


not pay my or my 


tracts, because Inust beauty.” 


mal day’s work and without theorizing 


overmuch about it. To-day we theoriz 
all the time about it and create good 
advertising copy. 

The old pagans, like most normal 


men, could wage a good fight, whereas 


our moderns can only knock heads. To 
make a good fighter one must be essen- 


tially simple-hearted, whereas modern 


ity is nothing if not complex. Ibsen, 
Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy cannot 
fight, for the simple reason that they 


cannot pick a single issue to fight upon 


The despised reforming Liberals of the 
jentham, Mill, and John Bright type 
could fight because they had definite 
material ends in mind. The orthodox 
Socialists of the present day can fight 


lefinite material 


because they, too, hay 


ends in view. A coéOperative common 
wealth, shorter hours, anti-militarism 

these are fairly imaginable and mutual 
ly consistent issue But Sha and 
Wells, and even Galsworthy, do not 
know what they want. TI! Social 
ists who want the state to dominate, 
and individualists who assert the rights 
of the individual against society, and 
advocates of an income tax, workmen's 
insurance, and tenement-house reform, 
and mystics who believe in things not 
of this world, and poet and several 


other things. In other words, they want 


to eat their cake and have it, an incon 
sistency of which the pagan mind was 
seldom guilty 

In justice, therefore to the old 
pagans it should be pointed out that 
with all their defects they did bnild up 
a social organism and a civilization, and 
that under their institutions men work 
e' and bartered and created beaut, 


~ 
fs ) é 
married d gave marriage, fought 
ind made pea and did all tl incon 
ously and consist« What institu 
ons the modern spirit, as aled in 
the men we have been dis ne | 
develop, we find it impossible to ag 
ine. The indications would seem t 
point to a system in which the it 
shall compel every one to do hat 
pleases 
rHE ENGLISH COPYRIGHT BILL 
LoNpoN, June 
That good intentions do not carry o1 
far in drafting an adequate statute has 
been illustrated once more by the exp 
riences of the cops right bill now undet 
ciscussion It was introduced into, th 
House of Commons with a flourish of 
trumpets. On a second reading, the bill 
was carried without a division sit 
then its details have been scrutinize! 
by a standing committee of the Hous: 
ind by a host of newspaper correspon 
dents outside, with the result of a 
eral conviction that it must be mad 
over again, and “made different 
The sections relating to music hat 
iven rise to an animated controvers 
The most troublesome question relates 
to the mechanical means of performan 
phonographs, piano players, and the 
like—-that have come into such popula 
itv during the last few vears, The frat 
ers of the Copyr it act of 1842 did n 
foresee this development, and theref: 
made no definition of the statu 
‘records.” Hitherto the compos ha 
received nothing om the compan 
manufacturing th ords t! 
they have paid tl al of U 
royalties to Me Car oO ind ot! 
singers whos ! have 
roduced The | ! akes t 
osition that a 0 ler 
S$ as much a « ( | of 1 
is the sheet on w h it 
for use in ordinal plano-playing 1} 
the mechanical mu make are ‘ 
ynowerful indust: with i j 
ments at stake One company al 
evrtified at Somerset Hous ha 
more than a million dollar 
during the last thre eal rhe mar 
facturers are natura isit all t 
nfluence against the proposed chat 
and insist, in the words of the man: t 
f the company just mentioned 
the author plays a limited part, and 
ton a very limite t t pro 
tion of the finished reeord, and that 
s not entitled to claim the record a 
his sole creation. a to eniov wit 
due regard to tl ! ‘ of f 
low workers t excl fit 
mechanical rey ] yn 
On the artistic as well as t! 
side of the } i her ha bye 
covered It seen if t an negra 
photogra 0 rtra ord l y 








< ) 
e)- Pee 
1 i ible on 
\\ i yrrdered 
ow tT the ¢ } 
! 5 i 
, ind ’ 1 t 
} 
» be 
Phus i 
nad n ca 
t ta n of t to di 
l h will be 
ti I actio te breac} if 
hut lause provide 
if ile of a ture or statue does 
not i vith it the nsfer of coy 


assignment 1! male 


| inles purchase! 

’ ire forewarned of this risk, 

1 th the seller still retains 

é ht in it, and is making a 

xl profit by the exclusive sale of re 
productions. A novelty to British law i 


e proposal to give protection to arch} 
tectu This has been criticised as “copy 
right run mad,” but it is in accordance 
with the Berlin convention, which has 
been agreed to by nearly all the great 
European nations 

The application of the bill to litera 


ture of 


several of which closely con 


opens up a number disputed 
questions 
the 
for example, 
of 


Pleas were made by some of the Labor 


rights of the 
the 
lectures 


cern 
Take 
reporting 


newspaper press 


the 


speeches. 


problem of 


and 


and Radical members of the House of 
Commons committee for the entire ex- 
clusion of lectures from the advantages 
of copyright, on the ground that their 
general dissemination through the press 
vas for the public benefit. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that many men 
earned almost their whole living by the 
deliver of lecture and, if these lec 
tures could be published in extenso in 
the they would suffer severe loss 
l’'robably the case will be settled by 
plifying the existing process, rather 
oundabout one, of copyrighting a lee 
t hile allowing newspapers to pub 
i isonabl ummary At the 
member of the commit 
f it a distinction should be 
niade tweet peeche and “lectures” 
poses of tl bill. He did not 
proy to take away tl right of Lord 
j natane to publish a col 
! ! | ! if ird, but it 
inn the htere of the 
it 1 ipe hould be per 
’ itim reports o 

f he iE I 
\ ! ! | chiel point at 
i ri pyrignt At 
| h la alle copyright 
( t} i life, plu ey 
{ ' fort t 0 are trom 
on, according as the 
the other turns out to be 
new bill abolishe the 
7 ubstituting for it the 
I | d he author life plus 
t ’ ifter | death In favor of 
the uniform system the practical con 


>. 


The Nation 


vorks of 


venience is urged that all the 
an author should go out of copyright to- 
and that there should not be the 
d of discovering the date of publica- 
tion of each several volume. This en 
largement of the term is subject, how- 
ever, to one important qualification. The 
bill provides that at the end of twenty- 
five years the controller-general of pat- 
ents shall be empowered to issue li- 


censes for the production of the book by 


other persons than the owner of the 
copyright if, in his judgment, the book 
is unduly withheld from the public, whe- 
ther by the excessive price charged for 
copies, or by the undue limitation of the 


number of copies issued, or in any oth- 
er manner. 

The proposal for an extension of the 
fiercely assailed in the 
name of democracy. The doctrine that 
“the fruits of genius’—in which 
to be included also the fruits of toil and 


term has been 


seem 


research—belong to everybody who 
would like to share them has been 
preached by reputable persons in lan- 


guage that reads like a plagiarism from 
the exposition of the ethics of copyright 
given to Nicholas Nickleby by Mr. Gregs- 
bury, M.P. One is thankful to Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll for his direct, blunt ac- 
ceptance of the challenge contained in 
this demand. “It is pleaded,” he says, 
“that the copyright works of such au- 
thors as Tennyson cost some shillings 
to come by. So they should.” As a mat- 
ter of fact this assumption is far from 
valid. “Books are sold,” says the Man- 
chester Guardian, “according to the de- 
mard for them, and not according to| 
their freedom from copyright, and the 
cheapest books of the day are copyright 
books. You can buy Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
‘Tono-Bungay,’ which is more than 
two years old, for sevenpence. You can 
buy Walter Bagehot’s ‘English Constitu- 


no 


tion’—an older book, but still in copy- 
right—for a shilling, and when the copy- 
right finally falls in it is hardly likely 
that it will be possible to buy it for 
less.” 

In fact, the clauses relating to the 


term of copyright deserve criticism, not 
for their lengthening of the period, but 


for the serious risk of injustice through 
their provision for its limitation by the 
authority of the controller of patents. 
This means that as soon as an author 


las been dead for twenty-five years the 


holder of the copyright in his works 
may find its ownership a damnosa he- 

ditas. During the second half of the 
fifty years’ period repeated applications 
may be made to the controller for the 
issue of a license, and every time the ap- 
plication is resisted heavy expenses may 
be involved. As power is given to the 
controller to “award any party such 
costs ag he may consider reasonable,” 
the author's representatives may not 
only lose their property, but be heavily 
fined into the bargain. As a result of 


the discussion in the standing commit- 
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tee the bill is likely to be so amended as 
tc give absolute copyright until twenty 
five years after the author’s death, to be 
followed by twenty-five years of limited 
copyright, during which it shall be open 
to any person te reproduce the book on 
condition of giving notice of his inten- 
tion and paying the holder of the copy- 
right royalties at the rate of 10 per 
cent. on all copies sold. 

This summary has by no means ex- 
hausted the list of the debatable points 
in the Copyright bill of 1911. For exam- 
ple, the question of the relation of copy- 
right in Great Britain to copyright in 
the self-governing dominions bristles 
with difficulties. Yet it is most desira- 
ble that the work of simplifying and re- 
vising the existing law shall be complet- 
ed without much longer delay. At pres- 
ent the courts have to follow the guid- 
ance of twenty-four acts of Parliament 
and several orders in council, extending 
from 1734 to 1907. H. W. H. 


LA NOUVELLE SOR- 
BONNE. 


Paris, May 31. 


L'ESPRIT DE 


Writing over the signature “Agathon,” 
two students at the University of Paris 
have published a vigorous attack on the 
decline of classical culture at the Sor- 


bonne and the corresponding rise cf 
methods characterized as excessively 
utilitarian. Agathon finds in the “pal- 


ace” of the New Sorbonne no stronghold 
ot traditional French culture, no intel- 
ligent interpretation of the seventeenth- 
century classics, no leaven of Greek and 
Roman thought for the modern worid. 
Or the contrary, he meets in every cor- 
ridor a horde of Germanic, socialistic, 
pseudo-scientific influences, transforming 
the institution into an arid desert where 
nothing flourishes but the cactus of bib- 
liography and the aloes of card-indexes. 
The subjects of study are split into an 
infinity of specialized chapters, so small 
and so narrow as to have no real educa- 
tional value. It is merely “the dust of 
education.” He cites the following sub- 
jects given out for compositions: 


Study the verb or the adjective on a cer- 
tain page of Montaigne. Study the subjunc- 
tive in the following selection from Heine. 
the in this passage 


Lenau 


Study model auxiliary 


of says Agathon, 
drives the intelligent and imaginative 
student to despair. At the same time, 
it puts a premium on the temperament 
which can make an indefinite number of 
notes on cards, but which is totally in 
capable of forming a personal, original 
opinion. The Sorbonne is suffocating 
under a flood of index-cards, like the 
famous Penguin Islander, Fulgence Ta 
pir. “Personal meditation is 
proscribed as suspect and dangerous.” 
The classics are studied as philological 
phenomena; notes, glossaries, compari- 


This sort work, 
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scn of texts, the dry bones of erudition 


taking precedence over the beauty of the 


flesh and the influence or the spirit. As 
for history, M. Seignobes, “one of the 
boldest protagonists of the scientif 
method,” is quoted to the effect that 
“nothing in history is certain, but the 


truths of La Palice.’ The original truth 
of La Palice, it might be remarked pa: 
enthetically, is to be found in the verses 
composed by his men-at-arms: 
Fifteen minutes before his death 
He was still alive 

M Seignobos will not admit the value 
oi: any fact less adamantine. In the mat- 


ter of literature, a professor devotes a 
lesson to the following: Leconte de Lisle 
there was 


Very 
Appears a second edition in which yel 


wrote a in which 


tion of a yellow-bellied lion 


poem men- 


good 
lew has turned to white. Discussion, fol 
lowed by conclusion that the poet shouid 
have written yellow-and-white, since, 
fact, the belly of the 
streaked with vellow. 
Agathon 
regard to the in the 
study of letters and history. The blame 
the door of M. Durkheim's ob 
Durkheim, 
extraction, is a professor of philosophy 


in 


lion is white 


particularly severe with 


is 


“scientific method” 


ie laid at 
jective doctrines of Jewish 
at the Sorbonne, whose course this year 
was of Education.” He 
is also a member of the Council of the 
University and of the Consulting Com- 
mittee the appoint- 
ments to chairs of higher education. His 
influence, therefore, is considerable. His 
system consists in the effacement of the 
individual. of the 
Social Being, as something quite apart 
from the individual, connec- 
tion with it. His scientific method takes 
no account of personalities or of imagi- 


on the “Science 


which supervises 


He speaks of society, 


having no 


rations. It knows only one thing: a fact, 
a solid, concrete, scientific fact, capable 


of demonstration. It being impossible to 


demonstrate the absolute value of a per 
sonal opinion, all such opinions are re 
jected Everything is reduced to the 
baldest, the most level materialism. The 
Social Being is not endowed with tal 
ent or an imagination. Such things im- 
ply an undemocratic differentiation from 
the mass. When confronted by a scene 
from Moliére or a page of La Bruyére, 
the Being’s “esthetic reaction” is inap 
preciable. He is capable of a philologi 
eal dissection of the passage in ques 
tion; nothing more. Since, according 
to M. Durkheim, this rather pedestrian 
Social Being is all that exists in the 
world of democracy—or at least all that 


counts—everything must be arranged to 
suit his tastes and limitations; 
thing, even to the Faculty of Letters. He 
thrives on the scientific method: 
classicism, 


every- 


but on 
on appreciative or creative 
criticism, on general ideas, on disinter- 
ested human culture, he starves. There 
fore, “the master no longer says to the 


pupil, ‘Think; propose ideas for our dis 
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t might be, difficult, a large proportion 
the youth of the ind turn the fa 
resolutely away from the grou; it 
Greek, which represents the old clas 
ci) ideal. But since the university m 
accept on equal terms students fron 
al. the cycles, even the Science-Lat 
lages, where those foregather who 
not especially endowed for the stud 
‘ Latin,” it naturally becomes nece 
iry to abolish the university theme in 
Latin Furthermore, within the cycl 
are found a vast number of subjects 
each one more or less specialized. The 
evitable result is superficiality. “Too 
many hours: not enough study As tl 
/«omps said a few days ago, the lycée 
eem to have reversed a motto, which 
now reads non multum sed multa As a 
result the ho of « hteen who ta 
his lveée degree, the ba fat ter 
he universit with a minimu of that 
manizing culture which is ! 
& the especial ft of Frenec}) nda 
ecucation He is ther nmersed t 
ientifiec methe which ma ‘ 
roper and necessary for the product 
savants and technical scholars, | 
Which a certain amount of disintere 
lture Ss prerequisit As M. Fa 
s, the scientific method, | " 
tnnotation of xt i! ! ) 
tior hould all ce I last st 
higher educatior I} furl t 
instruments for use thie ) 
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tlh rough the non-utilitarian onda 
ucation, which should extend, accord 
1o M. Faguet, not only through the lye¢ 
but even through the first two of tl 
three vears at the universit 
In conclusion, it might be said that 
Avathon, in attacking the Sorbonne, per 
haps mistakes an effect for a cause The 
changes in the Sorbonne are the nec 
sary result of the so-called reforms of 
1902. These in their turn are simply th 
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tit of ic drift or power in the French 
Cc} ber toward the Extreme Left. The 
( wter of these changes has been ul 
tra-democratic and socialistic. M. Lan- 
on himself speaks of “lowering the 
tahdards of education in order to 
read it more broadly He finds that 
French classical culture, too refined, 
goes over the heads of children 
from families where the newspaper is 
li that has been read, or ever will be 
read At the university after the 
theme in Latin, the theme in French is 
abolished because it is “beyond the pow 
ers of the majority They should b 
taught, continues M. Lanson, “things 
vhich are coarsely and platitudinously 
exact, but which they can feel and 
frasp This surely is debatable doc 
trine Educate the people upward, or 
bend the education downward? The log 
ical result of the second course, carried 
it completely, would be a programme 
for primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, consisting of the three R's. But 
not likely that this result is near; 
tcl to eturn once more to the Temps 
of ol deans of faculties. econo 
! t cademician writers, engineers, 
denounce the faults of the programmes 
0 secondary education elaborated in 
’ hat is needed, “to speak plainly, 
‘ f the utilitarian fever and more 
he human ideal 
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The Nation 


in the British Museum, and the 
which came from the library of 
Dean Vaughan of Llandaff, was only obtain- 


ed by a fortunate chance after twenty years 


copy copy 


here noted, 


of search In the preface we are told 
that 

whatever interest these records may have 
arises from the fact that they are not 


the work of an inventive genius. The writer 
had a singularly accurate memory, a sense 
of quiet humor, and keen powers of ob- 
servation; but of the faculty which creates 
she had no share She scrupulously 
avoided making any additions or changes, 
though she sometimes omitted trifling de- 
tails, and recorded as little as possible of 
her own share in the dialogue. 

An article by E. V. Lucas appeared in the 
Vonthly Review of 1902, and a brief notice 
in the Manchester Guardian of that year, 
as well as an appreciative welcome in the 
icademy of 1881, shows how the quality of 
these sketches struck those who were lucky 


enough to see them. Gladstone, speaking 
Mr. Grant Duff, praised “Country Con- 
versations” in the same breath as Barrie's 


“Window in Thrums.” 


The “Crooked Branch” was written in 
1859, and her the actual conversation 
recorded in 1857 

My son Tom, Miss G., has met with a 
disappointmen: about getting married. You 
know he got that nice farm at Hallwood; 
o he met a young lady at a dance as he was 
very much took up with, and she seemed 
quite agreeable; so as he had heard she 
had five hundred he wrote next day to pur- 
hue the acquaintance, and her Father 
wrote and asked Tom to come over to South- 
wick. Eh, dear! poor fellow! he went off 
in such sperrits, and he looked so spruce 
in his best clothes, with a new tie and all 
So next day when I heard him come to the 
gate, I ran out as pleased as could be; but 
1 see in a moment he was sadly cast down 
“Why, Tom, my lad,” says I, “what is it?” 
Why, Mother,” says he, “she’d understood 
mine was a harable; and she will not marry 
to a dairy.” 


A comparison of the passages will show 


vith what artistic skill M1 Gaskell has 
utilized the suggestion of her friend. 

There are many other good things in the 
book, and if the writer had no creative 
faculty she had a genius for selection. Her 
farmer's wife stands out as distinctly as 
Mrs. Poyser. Then there is her daughter 
Mary, who decides that her future hus- 
band must combine piety and good “cir- 
cumstances,” and her son Tom, who goes 
to court one sister and gets engaged to the 
other, and then manages to extricate him- 
self from this uncomfortable position. Then 
there is the laborer’s wife, with her im- 
pressions of London Bridge: “Eh! dear, 
what a place it must be! They say the rail- 
way carriages, and carriages and cabs with 
horses, are all running together upon the 
rails, and it’s nothing but them pints as 
keeps them from all being smashed to- 
gether 

rhis is the same woman who, when she 
is ill, won't buy new clothes for fear of 
other people getting them after her death! 
There is the wife of a man who combines 
the avocations of gardener and astrologer 
and “always charges his glasses with a 
text before he looks in.” Miss G., having 
told her that Mrs. B. has given birth to a 
son, asks, “Why did you turn round and 
look at the clock?” to which the astrologer’s 
wife ingenuously answers: “Why, you see, 


ma’am, whenever I tell him of a child being 
born, he always asks me, ‘What o'clock was 
it?’ and he's very cross if I can't tell him, 


and you know I can scarce ever say for 
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certain what o'clock it was when a child 
was born; so now I always say what o'clock 
it was when first I heard tell of it.” Thus 
are our horoscopes ruled! The life of the 
authoress was, with the exception of a bad 
accident, the uneventful one of an English 
gentlewoman of the Victorian period, but 
one of intellectual tastes and given to good 
works. 

It is really a pity that her vignettes from 
life should be doomed to the seclusion of a 
book printed only for private circulation. 
Perhaps in the future it may reach a wider 
audience. Meanwhile the booklover should 
keep a good lookout for any chance copy 
that may come in his way. 


Correspondence 





PAPERS OF ANTHONY BUT- 


LER. 


PRIVATE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The University of Texas recently 
received, in a quantity of the private pa- 
pers of Col. Anthony Butler, a gift of more 
than local historical interest. Butler was 
chargé d'affaires of the United States at 
Mexico, from 1829 to the end of 1835, and a 
considerable part of this collection consists 
of correspondence connected with his lega- 
tion. There are dispatches from the State 
Department at Washington bearing the «au- 
tograph signatures of Secretaries Van Bu- 
ren, McLane, and ‘Forsyth; duplicates of 
many of Butler’s notes to the State Depart- 
ment and to the Mexican Foreign Office; a 
mass of private correspondence with Secre- 
tary Alaman; the usual letters from Ameri- 
urging this or that claim 
against the Mexican government; thirteen 
letters from Joel R. Poinsett; and twen- 
ty original letters from President Jackson 
to Butler. Copies of many of these docu- 
ments are to be found both at Washington 
and in the records of the American Em- 
bassy at Mexico, and Butler’s possession 
of the autograph dispatches from the State 
Department is to be accounted for by the 
practice that then of sending 
diplomatic agents duplicate, or even tripli- 
cate, dispatches by different routes, in the 
effort to circumvent the vagaries of the 
postal service. But some of the matter is 
unique, and should have in the 
embassy records. 

The Jackson letters deal almost 
sively with the question of the purchase 
of Texas, which was, perhaps, the dearest 
wish of Jackson's Presidential career, and 
which was the chief aim of Butler's mis- 
sion. Three of the letters are almost en- 
tirely in cipher, and have not been trans- 
lated, but such as have been read do not 
materially increase our knowledge of Jack- 


ean citizens, 


prevailed 


remained 


exclu- 


son's position. 

A deal of new light, however, emanates 
from the unofficial papers. Not for a long 
time have historians had any illusions con- 
cerning the character of Colonel Butler. 
They have known that he was personally in- 
terested in the purchase of Texas, that he 
shrank from no means of accomplishing that 
object, that for six years he deceived Pres- 
ident Jackson with the hope of approaching 
success when there was no hope, and that 
at the end Jackson acknowledged him “a 


|scamp and a liar”; but so far no one seems 


to have suspected that a conflict between 
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his private interest and his official instruc- 
have prolong 
fruitless negotiation. 
offer a maximum of five million dollars for 
about two-thirds of the 
Texas, but the President, wishing to avoid 
a repetition of the Florida land troubles, 
insisted that all colonization contracts and 
other grants in Texas whose conditions had 
not been fully complied with should be an- 
nulled previously to the sale. Now, these 
that in two speculating con- 
cerns alone—the Arkansas and Texas Land 
Company and the Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company-—Butler held scrip aggregat- 
ing a million acres, and in of a ces- 
sion of Texas the value of this 
tingent upon the recognition of their titles 


operated to his 


He was instructed to 


tions may 


present State of 


papers show 


case 


Was con- 


by the United States. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that the 
Mexican government itself did not recog- 


nize the legality of these grants. From this 
one may begin to understand what difficult 
in the undertaking 


elements were involved 


of our representative in Mexico. He had first 


to persuade the Mexican government to le- 
galize the grants in which he was inter- 
ested—and he was very probably interested 
in more than the two which have been 
mentioned—then to procure their recogni- 
tion by the United States, and finally to 
induce Mexico to sell the province. And 
each was an impossible task. Interest in 
the situation is heightened by the disclos- 
ure that when Butler returned to Mexico 
in the autumn of 1835, after a brief visit 
to Washington, he carried authority from 
one James Prentias of New York, who rep 


resented, by his own account, the principal 
stock of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
the of Texas for the 


million dollars, while ob- 


Company, to buy soil 


company for ten 


taining a transfer of political jurisdiction 


therein to the United States. How serious 
ly Butler considered this bizarre proposal 
there is no evidence to show; but what 
ever may have been his moral deficiencies 
he was not lacking in imagination and he 
probably gave it some thought. His plaus- 
ibility equalled his imagination, and in 


gets the curious im- 
believed himself 
virtues. 


reading his papers one 
that he really 
of many 
Anthony Butler 
the 
and 


pression 
possessed 
1787. He 
lieutenant- 


was born about 


of 1812 
honorably 


entered war as a 


colonel, was discharged a 
He served as a mem 


and 


colonel, June 15, 1815. 
ber of the Kentucky 
once a candidate for Governor of that Stat« 
In 1829 he Poinsett as chargé 
d'affaires at and 1838 
term in the third Congress of the Republic 
of Texas. At the beginning of the Mexican 
war he offered his services to Gen. Taylor 
in the belief, as he said, that his thorough 
knowledge of the country be very 
useful, but they were courteously declined. 
When he died is uncertain. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 
June 1 
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would 
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THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


To THE EpIroR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the hope of counteracting slight- 
ly the misrepresentation which Admiral C. 
F. Goodrich in the Nation of May 
18, I ask your leave to present the truth 
concerning the English administration 
appears to an Admiral 


makes 


in 
Indian 


India as it 


The Nation 


Goodrich asserts that there is no Indian na 


tion. True, it is admitted on all hands 
that India is inhabited by several races of 
people, and that there is a considerable 
lack of homogeneity in their religious and 
social ideas. That does not mean, however 
that there is no Indian nation bout twet 
ty-five years ago a number of political 
theorists used to hold that there could be 
no nationality without ethnic unity but 
the experience of Austria-Hungary, the 
Urited States, and the Swiss Confederation 
have exploded this theory. The Indian 
tionality is as potent and dynamic as th: 
Swiss or the American. It is founded on a 
geographical unit It is based on common 


traditions, hopes, aspirations, and 


all, sufferings. 





The responsible leaders of the Indian na 
tion do not ask that England should leave 
India at once They insist, however, that 
India must not be governed despotically by 
England for her own selfish interests. They 
ask for those elementary rights of m 
which are the inheritan of all civilized 
people They demand that the people of 
India shall not be deprived, as virtually 
they have been, of the freedom of pres 
the right of trial by courts the right 
ef holding public meetings, and the right of 
having an effective voice in the management 
of their own affairs 

The English rul haract zed y 
Admiral Goodrich as jus and= kindly 
What of the $150,000,000 which India is 
innually made to pay England for so-called 
home charges, without any economic return 
whatsoever. The home charges, to mention 
only a few out of the many unjust im 
positions, include the cost of maintaining 
a vast English army in India for imperial 
exploitation the expense of keeping u 
the India office in London: and the pay 
ment of life-long pensions to th Eng 
lish officeholders who have a monopoly of 
fat government jobs. It may be noted that 
the English colonies, which are as much a 
part of the Empire as India is, pay nei 
ther for the maintenance of the Colonial 
Office in London, nor for the prote n of 
their shore by the English navy ofr 
ourse, we are well aware of the fact that 
the English financial jugglers have no dif 
ficulty in explaining the home charg to 

ion of their own onsciences 

everse the lat i fo i mo 

em in the place f the India 
How long would they think this enormous 
annual drain to be “‘just and kindly were 
t imposed upon England, for example by 


° 


Germany 


Admiral Goodrich makes a good deal, too, 
of the alleged fighting of Indian famines by 
England. The famines in India are due to 
the inevitable results of the rack-renting 
English rule Within the last quarter of a 
century there have been ten big famines 


which swept away from 15,000,000 to 26,000,- 
000 people And the most signficant thing 
about these terrible famines is that in- 
stead of becoming lighter and fewer with 
the continuance of English rul hey are 
returning upon us with unprecedented 
severity and frequency. The truth of the 
matter is that as long as the English keep 
on piling up taxes on the starving ryots 
there will be in Hindustan a ceaseless 
repetition of ‘“tax-created famine and 
poverty-created plague.” 

India has been under English rule for 
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re than 150 years, yet India has no public 
schools. Not more than one man in ten 
and one woman in a hundred can read and 
write. Is the curse of ignorance also to 
be counted as “just and kindly 

In comparison with the oppression from 
which India is groaning to-day, the tyratr 

es against which the American ec 
rebelled a century and a third ago, w 

ut insignificant indeed Is it th ) 
much to expect that all Americans who love 
fair-play, justice, and liberty, will give a 
sympathetic ear to the wrongs inflicted on 
a weaker people by a stronger? 


SUDHINDRA Bose 


State University of lowa, May 25. 
THE DESPOT OF MEXICO. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir Granted that the form of govern- 
ment establisned by Porfirio Diaz in Mex- 
ico Was ho genuine republic, the questioa 
remains whether on the whole it was not 
the form best suited to the stage of politi- 
al evolution reached by the Mexican pe 
ple Are not we, los sajones, who have spent 
a thousand years in learning inch by inch 
how to govern ourselves, a little hasty i 
applying our political yardstich to a pee 
ple a istomed during that period to 
rankest absolutism variegated with a 
rohy And, down in the bottor of our 
heart are we all of us rtain that 
present unqualified universal! iffrage 
tem of government is really tl ce I 
realization of the highest ideal? 

Americans (not merely passing tour ~ 
or job writers for the daily pr who 
have lived in Mexico and have studied the 
problem, are firm in the belief that, for that 
people at that stag f their x ‘ 
Diaz's government was th best possible 
government The indispen able requ te of 
any durable form of government is peace 
and order. When, as often happens witb 
is in the States, there is a miniatur in- 
urrection under guise of labor troubles 
when the submerged tenth has come tl 
top, and life and property are not safe 
nd all progress is t a standstill I f t 
tning for any ruler to do | to impose 
order and peace, When in ich cases arg 
ment fails and appeals to reason are u 
available the or thing to do is to use 
for to crush down by brute strength t 
elements of disorder and barbarism Fre 
the days of O’Donojd til! Diaz's time, the 
history of Mexico is one long record of 


political, social,and economic anarchy, Diaz 


brought peace, ord and security; and 
Mexico leaped to the front rank of minor 
nations. But without universal uffrage 
or any proper representative government; 
and, Diaz frankly admitted, the reason for 
this lack of true representative, popular 
government in Mexico was that the Mexi- 
can people at that time were unfitted for 
such a regimen Any fair-minded man 
who has ever had first-hand knowledge of 
Mexico will admit that Diaz was right. 
The great social and economic problem 
for Mexico in the future is the creation and 


encouragement of a flourishing middle class 


To-day there are but two classes: the gente 

fing (upper class) and the gente baja (the 

168) I former are mostly Euro- 

pea and tl r descendant who own ast 
tracts of land and live in patriarchal st 
latter—the original Indiar Azt 
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ple owe a larger debt of gratitude Tt is 
dificult to discern th real motives 
which lie behind the present outrageous at- 
icks on Mr. Williams. Such attacks, how- 
r unwarranted and however unjust they 
do nfortunately, affect a certain body 
f publ Of on It is. therefore, the busi- 
S of we who wish to s an honest 
ficial kept in a position which he is re- 
irkably well qualified to fill to  bestir 
lives in this matter. I heartily en- 
! very word of Professor Fairchild’s 

llent letter RoBeRT DEC. WARD. 

il Ty) ee y June 10 
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BOOKS ON EGYPT. 

England in the Sudan. By Yacoub Pasha 
Artin Translated from the French 
by G. Robb. With 122 photographs 
and map. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.25 net, 

Foypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes. 


By Sir Gaston Maspero. With 17 pho 


tographs. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $4. 

Oriental Cairo: The City of the “Arab- 
Nights.” By Douglas Sladen. Wit‘: 
3 photographs Philadel- 
4. $5 net. 

November 9, 1908, Artin Pasha left 
Professor Sayce for a jour- 


ian 
and 
Lippincott Co 


( map. 
phia 
On 

Cairo with 

ney in the Egyptian Sudan. On January 


15, 1909, he reached Cairo again, afte 
spending twenty days in Khartum and 
ascending the Blue Nile to Rosaires and 


White to Gondokoro. This re- 
cord of that journey 
is a translation of the letters which ne 


Nile 
his impressions on 


the 


wrote daily to his wife in Cairo. It is 
not often that a traveler from the out 
side has gone down into the Sudan so 
well ‘itted by previous likings, environ 
ment, and study to see into the situa 
tions there and to grasp and state the 
problems. By heredity and through a 
ione life connected with the adminis 
tration of Egypt and especially with its 
education, he was able to bring to bear 
that mass of preparation and training 
ind vet to look with fresh eyes on new 
cenes \nd there were even closer 
links. At Sennaar he says: “One day, I 
may write what is known of the history 
of this unfortunate country in memory 
o! a Fung negress who nursed me as a 
clild, and who recounted to me the mis 


the 
But 


the king, her father, at 


time of the conquest of Ismail Bey.” 


fortunes ol 


it was his position as former minister 
of edueation—and the best that Egypt 
has ever had—that helped him most. 
Avain and again he met old pupils 
from the schools of Cairo who remem- 
bered and reverenced him as their form 
er helper This gave him points of 
access throughout the Sudan which 
were invaluable 

Scattered through these letters we 


fiid such subjects treated as the whole 
water question, not only the Irrigation 
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einals, but, what is equally important, 


the drainage canals and the problem of 
the Delta of 
water and the upper Nile of its sadd; 
the question of education, primary and 
technical, and of the supply of teachers; 
the different races and their frictions, 
their ambitions and possibilities of de- 


clearing almost stagnant 


velopment; the whole missionary prob 


km, with its heavy handicap of the 
army system, viewed evidently from 
the outside, but very keenly and not 


without sympathy; the question of slav- 
ery, Which is partly economic and partly 
one of Arabs the finan- 


cial situation, with its difficulty of keep: 


versus negroes: 


ing up reform on a small budget and 
not moving too fast for the mass of the 
people to understand and follow. With 
all this goes a multitude of little de- 


scriptions, very vivid and yet simply ex- 
The the differ- 
ence between the three Niles—the unit- 
ec stream and the Blue and the White; 
the riverside population; the traces and 
stories of recent history and notably of 
the rising of Abdal-Qadir; the last flare- 
up of Mahdiism, and he and his 
like were viewed by the people; here 
close and suggestive parallels are cited 
between the negro tribes and the Ger- 
mans as Tacitus knew them. Artin 
Pasha asks hopefully whether centuries 
of contact with our civilization may 
not bring these tribes up in the scale, as 
the Germans were brought:up by con- 
tact with Rome. But for that parallel 
te be valid, they must learn how to hold 
their own and not suffer themselves to 
be exploited out of existence by a dom 
inating race. Are Abyssinia and Ugan- 
da in this to play the part of the in- 
accessible forests and swamps of north 
ern Germany? The photograpts are very 
geod, and the translation from Artin 
Pasha’s French has been carefully and 
successfully done. 

Sir Gaston Maspero’'s book is of a very 
different sort. It is journalism of a high 


pressed, river scenery, 


how 


class, impressions of modern Egypt, 
caught by a great Egyptologist on his 
official progresses up and down the 


river, and thrown into charming liter- 
ary form. They appeared in the Temps 
and elsewhere from 1900 on. All begin 


with Egypt as it is,although always there 


lie behind intimations and glimpses 
of an Egypt which has vanished. We 
are led back from the fellahin to the 


Pharaohs, their fathers, as they are fond 
of calling them. Nowhere is the con- 
tinuity of a race so continuous as here. 
So regularly and smoothly, in these es- 
says, present slide back into 
the remotest that if Sir Gaston 
were not one of the first Egyptologists 
alive, we might think that we were be- 
ing played with by a daringly, menda- 
cious popularizer. But we are rather 
being taken by a very human path into 
the childhood of the world, and scenes 
of death and burial are made to yield up 


does the 
past 


secrets of life. 
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Perhaps the most poignant of th: 


Ss 


touches comes in the last sketch, where 


we stand on the platform at Phil# and 
look with the despairing eyes cf the last 
priests of Isis at the boat of the 
Blemmyes vanishing to the scuth, now 


the only worshippers of thei: 


their one safety against the rising Chris 
tian tide. Lighter are the legends and 
superstitions of Karnak and the tales 
which may be gathered there from the 
fellahs. These are common not only to 
Egypt, old and new, but to the world as 
well. Thus, some details of apparitions 
a little dog trotting in and little fig 
ures dancing in the middle of a room 
at Karnak (pp. 164 f.) are exactly the 
same as some narrated to the eccentric 
George Sinclar and published by him 


World 
in a dwell 


in his “Satan's Invisible Discov 


ered,” as having been “seen 
ing house in Mary King’s Closs, in Edin 
burgh” (reprint of 1871, pp. 245 f.). In 
telling of the afrites, who are the ghosts 


of men that have been murdered or ac 
cidentallv killed, Sir Gaston does not 
mention that these afrites produce 


knockings to indicate their presence and 
tell their story exactly like 


modern spiritualism. 


the raps of 


Seldon Willmore, 


in his “Spoken Arabic of Egypt” (pp. 
370 and 374) has given some interesting 
narratives about this, told in Egyptian 
colloquial. One of the few purely mod- 


ern sketches tells vividly of a cab drive 
in Siout; but, strangely enough, Sir Gas- 
ton does not seem to 
saint who presides over the safety of 


know who is the 


cabs in Egypt (p. 56). It is the Shekh 
al-Maghrabi whose neat little qubba 


to him 
fealty. The 
have been better, and 
for- 


stands beside the Pension Sima: 
all the arabiya drivers pay 
translation might 
the illustrations are of a somewhat 


mal type; they have little connection 
with the text. 

Mr. Sladen’s “Oriental Cairo” is jour- 
nalism, too, but of the most perfervid, 
and in no wise scholarly. He revels in 
adjectives of far-flung promiscuity, yet 
he is also capable of very terse, neat 
characterizations. His weak sides are 


histor) 
ing of what things really mean, and his 


and religion and an understand- 


strong side is a genuine enthvsiasm for 


native life and scenes. He started out 
well under the guidance of Lane's 
“Arabian Nights’ and “Modern Egyp- 
tians” and of Lane-Poole’'s exceilent book 
on Cairo. He also picked up an admir- 
ably humble-minded dragoman who 
could not be tempted out of the native 
town, but who knew his way about 
there thoroughly. Then, out of sheer 


love for it, he gave months to soaking 
in picturesque Cairo, at all hours of the 
day and night: in its mosques, palaces, 
festivals, processions, holidays, amuse- 
ments, bazaars and markets, eld houres, 
and street life. In this way he saw a 
really amazing amount. Even the old 
haunter of Cairo will find in this book 


things to make him want to go back 
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and verify And tor what is 
tually seen, Mr. Sladen can be trusted 
The adjectival tenden i urse 
to be discounted, and o be sior 
he apparently took less cat! il n 
Thus the description of th Ashura 
Night procession is by no ! ams « 
plete; at least from the point of vis 
of one who has actually walked i 
But, all in all, the book should prove a 
good and stimulating guide to the by 
ways of Cairo—a near approach to that 
Walks in Cairo which all nu : 

there have desired. T only pity is tha 
he did not know the Guide-Joanne 
vhich, especially in 10 edition 

der Hertz Bey's care beiter ft 
faedeker. The map, also I 

gives, may be the latest in Lbaedeke« 
but that in the last “Guide-Joanne 
much better and fulles also ‘ 
large but cumbrous plan of R. Huber 
Finally, no faith can be put in him for 
things which he did not actvally him 
self see. If he quotes Lane, Le is safe; 
otherwise, as they say in Egypt, Allah 
leaves him very much to hime-elt And 
even Lane he can be made to doubt, as 
when “Mrs. Butcher, who has been in 
Egypt thirty vears, says that the Kisweh 


is packed and taken in the Mahmal” (p 


235). We all know the people who have 
been thirty years in the country and the 
stories they tell But Mr. Sliden’s e1 
thusiasm is fine, and his photographs 
are really good. 
CURRENT FICTION 
The Dwetler on the Ti shald Sv Ron 
ert Hichens New Yo The Ce 
tury Co. 

Mr. Hichens here abandons his exotic 
setting and meets the contemporary En 
lish novelist upon his own ground. Tl 
result is not altogether happy for \ 
Hichens. It becomes clear how ! 

o: the glamour, which a la p) 
has felt in “The Garden of Allah” « 
“Bella Donna,” depended on what m 

called the travelozur element } 
this writer’s work His knack at W 
painting and a certain intensity of n 
ner have passed for more than they a 
really worth—with the aid of the clo 
en setting. But his characters al 
talk rather than live and breathe 

In shifting his scene to London, and 
abandoning that theme of human pa 
sion upon’ which he has hitherto beer 
playing his popular variations, he ha 
at least showed his courage. The “lov 


interest” goes for nothing in this story 


for nearly nothing 


oO! 
ble 


“Persons 


pos 


as | 
the 


as is 8 
These 
listed 


the 


human action 
of the accord 
to the incoming fruit 


we suppose, of the dramatized novel and 


in any are 


Drama 
ing fasion 


the novelized play: Evelyn Malling, no 


torious because of his sustained interes! 


in Psychical Research and his work for 
Professor Stepton; Rev. Marcus Hard 
ing, at the beginning of the story a 











cind to the poor, 


life 


the 


Family 
to 


for a 


in Old estate summet 


trips 
irch 


Ines a sec 


the action 


ith the 


» lift ni ‘ 
{all rhia, ari 


lescribed 


and with 


nes, ¢ 
that zest 


xperience 


in the past, is 


Many 


to fhe 


glories 


the 


I it 
present 
iimost new 
Mrs 
Oliver, 
conv their truth to 
ture An ag of 
pervading the book, though 
both 


ers are 


imaginative tangs 


the modest Miss Betty and 


ntire ction of 


reeable suggestion au 


( graph 


not declared, heightens its inte. 


t and its value 


Capes. New 


Balm. By Bernard 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


Gilead 

York 
name is a stroke of 
as an 
that is to 
instead 


the 
eniu might be described 
Holmes, 
of 


Gilead Balm 
in 
Sherlock say 

of 


lonely 


detective 


virtue 


falm, a poor and 


erk, suddenly comes into possession of 


fortune fjeing philan 


pically inclined, he opens a dete 


discovery and relief 


opp ed merit and suffering inno 


In ordinary case he keeps out 
element of 
the 

tales, 


sometimes 


ft if any romance 


takes up work himself 
adventur 
the 


turns out 


eries of 


ing ap 
Inhocehce to 
mystery is 
Neces 


the 


» { Vice; sometime 


ometimes humor 


Balm falls in love with 


cues, 


the 


first fair ctim he re and perhaps 
ikest fe of book is the 
that hangs around this 


iture 
f al mvetery 


upposed act ompli e, 


By Henry 
Duffield & Co 
of 
letters 
to 


Ways 


York 


Part gy of the 
aux New 
the gallant 


Rordeau is one 


n French whose mis 


world that 


that 


to prove the 
The way 


ridd 


‘ tropolis 


part 
rapacious, con 

which all the 
imple, laborious 
the 


war 


and the 
of the provinces which 
all. The 
provinces is 


of the 


ce lon not know at 


and the of 


and, in spite unde 


and ardor with which the 


the “real” France have la 


i ! ol 
d, the foreign observer finds himeelf 
zled 


ate ‘ continue 


Paris continue 
blod of France 


thi 


liow « 
the 
to 


represent her’ 


defect Is there in the provincial 
succumb so easily 
all 


temptations 


di that make it 


virus? It is very 


of a 


lan 
of 
such temptations in the last 
At 
are 


ari 
to speak the 
t are a matter of superfictalities. 
of life 


country—except 


standards 
and 


basi 
town 


apparently Paris does not 
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affect its provincials in the same way 


it does not 
reverses 


as London or Berlin does; 
completely 
natures. However, the problem 
and M. Bordeaux has here 
given it clear and persuasive treatment. 
Pascal Rouvray, a young medical savant 
from Lyons, with a splendid career and 


a splendid marriage opening up before 


change them; it 
their 


does exist, 


him at Paris, sacrifices both at the call 
of duty. His father has labored all his 
life to save the family honor by paying 


off a huge burden of debt contracted by 
Pascal's grandfather. He dies before the 
task is completed and Pascal takes up 
the That is the first parting of 
the Fifteen years later Pascal's 
work is done, he is once more in Paris, 
successful and famous, and old tempta- 
tion comes to him in the form of an old 
This is the second parting of the 
and though not with- 
out escaping great peril, he chooses the 
away from 


work. 


ways. 


love. 


ays, once more, 


path, which leads 
Lyons, 


in its original French form, 


right 
Paris to 
The story 
was noticed 
1910. 


La Croisée des chemins,” 


in the Nation of January 20, 


FRANCE AND AMERICA. 


France in the American Revolution. By 
James Breck Perkins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

It is often pointed out that while 
there are many first-rate scholars in 
the British House of Commons, the 
presence of one in the American Con- 


as to occasion comment. 
international 
vears been James 


i8 SO rare 


eress 


Qur one resource in this 


yitrast has for some 


Breck Perkins, sometime Congressman 
from New York. As scholar and man of 
letters, Mr. Perkins is, of course, not to 
be compared with Mr. Bryce or Lord 
Morley: but he has at least studied the 
history of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries with diligence, and 
has presented the results of his re- 
searches in a series of readable books, 
which together make a continuous his 
tory of the reigns of Louis XIV and 


Louis XV. The present work in a sense 
completes the series, dealing as it does 
with the reign of Louis XVI, or at least 
with of the most important as 
pects of that reign. For American read 
ere it has the added importance of em- 
the 


one 


phasizing 


that our early history was inextricably 
connected with the history, not only of 
England, but of Europe—was, in fact, 
from the contemporary point of view 


at all events, a mere by-product of it. 
There is nothing particularly new in 


the book, elther in the way of informa 
tion or of original interpretation. Mr 
Perkins has relied upon Doniol and 
Wharton for the diplomatic aspects of 
the subject, the former being, in fact, 
the very foundation of the work. Be 


sides these, he has used such secondary 


fact, too often neglected, | 


works as Loménie’s “Beaumarchais,”’ 
and the ordinary American collections, 
such as the works of Franklin, Wasn- 
ington, and Deane. With much excellent 
material in hand, Mr. Perkins has writ- 
ten the kind of book with which his 
former works have made us familiar: 
information well organized; facts se- 
lected with discrimination; a story in- 
terestingly told in simple, lucid English 
that is not without its undercurrent of 
humor, and which, although often dif- 
fuse, has frequently an epigrammatic 
terseness; conclusions, on the whole, 
sane and moderate, and never obvious- 
ly untenable. 

Mr. Perkins has not set out to prove 
any thesis, but if there is any central 
contention in the book it is that of the 
two motives which induced France io 
aid the colonies—the desire to humili- 
ate England and the sympathy of the 
French people for the cause of liberty— 
the latter is of more importance than 
the former, or at least of more import- 
ance than is usually ascribed to it. “The 
rebellious colonies were popular,” as 
M. Jusserand says in his appreciative 
introduction, “not especially because 
they wanted to throw off an English 
yoke, but because they wanted to throw 
off a yoke.” “If the American cause”— 
thus Mr. Perkins puts it—‘“had not ex- 


cited strong enthusiasm among the 
French people, unless interference in 
behalf of our forefathers had been not 
only approved, but demanded by the 


representatives of French thought, it 
is doubtful if the government of Louis 
XVI would have takeu up arms in be- 
half of American independence.” 

This is doubtless true. At no pre- 
vious period in French history could 
Franklin have accomplished a tithe of 
what he did accomplish in procuring aid 
for the colonies; at no other time can 
we imagine a La Fayette acting as he 


did act, or achieving what he did 
achieve for American independence. 
Mr. Perkins brings this out clearly. 
Iu chapter xi, he gives, for this pur- 
pose, an excellent account of the new 
spirit which the intellectual revolution 


of the eighteenth century had produced 
in France—the desire for change, ad- 
miration for, if not willingness to adopt, 
the simple life, the lyric enthusiasm for 
the lost virtues of the golden age of Ar- 
cady. Now for Frenchmen of that day, 
the American, observed at a distance of 
three thousand miles, and seen through 
the rose-colored glasses of their own 
aspirations, furnished a concrete exam- 
ple of the natural man dwelling in green 
pastures and beside still waters. 

But then it is equally true that with- 
out Vergennes and his desire to hu- 
miliate England, France would not have 
aided the colonies. Whenever there are 
two so-called causes for any historical 
event, it is hazardous to say which is 
the more important, for the absence of 
either would probably have made the 
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event impossible. It should be said, 
however, that the argument is stressed 
by Mr. Perkins in his book, rather less 
than by M. Jusserand in his introduc- 
tion. Mr. Perkins does not try to show 
just how the popular sentiment exer- 
cised pressure on the government. Aside 
from chapter xi, and suggestions thrown 
out here and there by the way, he is o: 
cupied with tracing the story of how 
France first gave secret aid to the col 
onies, with the negotiations that led 
up to the alliance, with the military 


events in which French troops took 
part, and with the final negotiations 
for peace. Yet it need not be doubted 


that the influence of the spirit of the 
age upon the decisions of the govern- 
ment was very great simply because ii 
cannot be traced in the documents. 
There is much more in history than 
is dreamed of in the Philosophy of Doc 
uments. 

We recommend Mr. Perkins’s book to 
the “general reader,” if such exists. It 
wil) certainly help him to see the his 
tory of his own country in truer per 
spective; and if, in order to do 
is found neeessary to add a cubit to the 
stature of Beaumarchais and to 
one way from that of John Adams, noth 
ing is lost in the end. 


so, it 


take 


Over the Border. By William Winter. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3 net. 
This work, the latest addition to th 

issue of the collect- 

is full the 
power and imaginative re 
flection which constitute the peentiar 
charm of the author’s “Gray Days and 
Gold” and “Shakespeare’s England,” of 
which it is the natural sequel. Mr. Wia 
ter is no common observer, dependent 
upon the details of the local guide book, 
but brings to every scene that he dwel!s 
upon the knowledge of the student and 
the delicate skill of the practised writer, 
and thus able invest each 
with its appropriate spirit and atmos 
phere.” “It is one thing.” he says, “to 
visit and another thing to see,” and 
illustrates the truth of this remark 
the varied richness of his own 
thetic fancy. A notable example of his 
power to summon up a vivid picture o 
the mind’s eye is afforded in his descrip- 
tions of Edinburgh and its environmen’, 
but he is no less happy in his portrai 
ture of the wildest and most desolate 
highland regions. The rugged ruins of 

Si Andrews, with all their memories of 

the cruel days of the Scottish Reforma 

tion, the savage bigotry and bloody end 
oi Cardinal Beaton, the murder of Arch 
bishop James Sharpe, and the triumph of 

Jchn Knox, are fertile topics of his elo 

qvent pen. His ideal of Mary, Queen 

o: Scots is more romantic than can 

jvstified by the known facts of history, 

but her faults may be forgotten in the 
puthos of her fate. He repeoples the hol!- 


handsome 
Mr. Winter, 


new and 


works of of 


<Q 


descriptive 


is to scene 


' 
iif 
by 
symp‘ 


de 


The Nation 


low walls of the once splendid palace of 
Linlithgow in which she was born, aad 
recalls the stirring tragedies iated 
with the grim fortress of Stirling C: 
tle. 

One of the most fascinating chapters 
in the book is the essay on Walter 
Scott, a bit of brilliant appreciation in 
formed by sound judgment. In it the no 
bility of the man and the splendor of his 
genius are celebrated ip a tribute of rare 
beauty and enthusiasm. Mr. Winter's 
literary skill confers a special interest 
even upon so unpromising a subject as 
the old Scottish graveyards, which in 
spire him with plentiful anecdote and 
pregnant meditation. The “Macbeth 
Country” is to him, of course, enchant- 
ed ground, and he discourses upon the 
various traditions connected with the 
Shakespearean story with learned au 
thority and unfailing charm. On the re 
mote island of Iona, for 
its religious and other historical or leg 
endary associations, it was his 
to be stormbound for many and 
he made the best use of his involuntary 
imprisonment. His of 
plorations and of his encounters 
nature in some of her fiercest moods 
full of information and admirable liter 
ary matter. It is not to 
him in all his wanderings, 
virtually cover the length and breadth 
of Scotland, but it should be remarked 
that the book is virtually a new one and 
of the and 
polished work of its creator. To the pa 
triotic Scot it will precious, 
the tourist a helpful companion 
The spirit of it cannot be expressed bet 
than by Mr. Winter's 
written concerning Glasgow: 
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growth as 
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nius, endeared by asso 


spiritual that of musing among 


haunts have been adorned by ge- 
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dignified by the 
splendid force of | 
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intelligent reader will be able 
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Every 
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Indian Wars of New England. By Her- 
bert Milton Sylvester. Three volumes 


Boston: W. B. Clarke Co. $15. 
In nearly fifteen hundred pages of 
text and footnotes Mr. Sylvester has 


narrated the history of Indian warfare 
in New England from the earliest tim 

t> 1763. The first volume deals with the 
Pequods and the Mohegans, the second 
with King Philip's war and that 
the tribes along the northern frontier 
of Massachusetts and southern New 
Hampshire, and the third the 
Abenaké, chiefly in New Hampshire and 
Maine, 
by chapters on 
Indian tribes, the relations between the 
early settlers and the Indians, the 


with 


with 


The narrative is supplemented 
the topography of the 


land 


| has 





GOS 


of the Abenaké, and the French occupa 


tion of Canada, with extended accounts 
of the causes and progress of the larg 
er wars of which the Indian conflicts 
after 1690 were but a part 

Indian warfare in New England does 
not lend itself to continuous and orga 
ized narration. It presents no cam 
paigns, no great battles, no opportuni 
ties for military strategy. The tactics 
employed were everywhere the sam: 


the night attack, ambush, the 


sudden swift assault, the capture or th: 


the day 


scalping knife, and a train of smoking 
houses left behind. Each incident stands 
isolated, conforming to a common type 
The actors in the 
action brief, the horrors cumulative but 
not codrdinate, and the individuals con 
to the reader 
Even the genius of Parkman would not 


each case are few, 


cerned rarely of interest 


against iinute a 
and Mr 


Parkman 


have been proof 


so 
recounting of details, Sylvestet 
not the genius of 

Quite apart the 
ness of its subject, the 


from inherent weak 


work might have 


been greatly improved in a number ot 
particulars. Much of the == suppl 
mental matter might well have bes 
omitted, or at least condensed, I 
urderstand Indian warfare in Ne 
England we do not need to ha 
a complete history of the French o 
pation of Canada or of the causes of th 
eighteenth-century wars between Frat 
and England. More serious still are t 
evidences of strong partisanship \ 
Sylvester has deep contempt for 
Puritan and a positive hatred for 
French and the Jesuits The for 
were “a set of incipient bullic gu 

of “misfit heroic possessed of a “glut 
for blood” and wayed by an ascet 
ism as virile as it was #nemi (8 
rhe latter were “malignants of cowl and 
hood,” emissaries of “Rome subtly pre 
nant with savage atrocity,” “devilish! 
subtle and not less persistent, blind 
as so many bats, spiritually varped 


and misshapen’’—and so on through t! 


volumes. On the other hand, the I 
dians were “poor, untutored savage 
their atrocities “excusable, possib! 
righteous,” their attitude one “of not 
and dignified generosity,” though int 
third volume the author can speak 
“their horrible atrocities’ and can d 
vote two pages to their “proverbial 
cowardice,” their instinct for assassir 


tion, and their “satanic ingenuity 
warfare. And all this extravagance 
statement is presented in a luxurion 


and florid style that leaves no fixed in 
pression upon the mind of the reader 
Ne vertheless 


elf 


there is much to cor 

this work. The 
the very difficult problem 
topography, a few 


Abenaké 


mend it in author 
has mastered 
of Indian 
chapters, such as those 
and the Shirley 
a skilful 
of 
brevity 


and in 
the 

war, has shown himself 
narrator. His of th: 
Louisburg in 1745 Is excellent 


Indeed, in all 


on 


account 
lege 


in its that re 
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fined It means apparently whatever | 
nal lual and opposed to the common 
ourss \I Webb's penasces bear a be 
lated lool is it were of surviving half 
brothe of first Locksley Hall" and 
In Memoriam Stylistically, the book 


is distinguished, its general tastidious 
ness being relieved by powerful single 
trokes, its tenderness by occasional fine 
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istence, hag been discovered in the Advo- 
ites’ Library, Edinburgh, and is describ- 
d in the Erpository Times for June by 
Prof. A, R. 8. Kennedy, who assigns it pro- 
s'onally to the thirteenth century 

We are glad to learn of the continued 
popularity of Dr. J. J. Walsh's rhir- 
teenth Greatest of Centuries” (Catholix 
Summer School Press), to which a _ third 
edition bears testimony In its present 
form the volume is enriched with above a 
hundred additional illustrations taker 
from the architecture and other arts o 
the age. A new appendix contains twents 


six paragraphs (or skeletons, so 


of suppressed chapters) on various topics 
not brought out in the main argument ot 
the book. 
The Yale Collegiate School and Hospital 
Chang-sha is an interesting educational 
‘erprise in China, supported by the Yal 
Foreign Missionary Society Founded six 
cars ago, in the capital of a province, Hu- 
nan, noted above all others for its anti- 
foreign sentiment, it has won the esteem ol 
the people to such an extent that last year 
ot only more than half of the students wer 
from the official and literary classes, but 
n the anti-foreign riots in April its build 
ings were spared Recently a change of 
entiment on the part of the gentry has 
nabled the college to buy twenty acres 
of land for a campus. It is hoped that suf- 
ficient funds will be forthcoming to per- 
t the establishment of a medical d& 
partment in connection with the hospital 


for the training of Chinese doctors. 


The volume of “Minor Poems,” edited by 
Ernest de Sélincourt, completes the Claren- 
Press edition of Spenser, the first two 
of which, containing “The Faerie 
edited by J. C. Smith. This 


edition has two great advantages: the print- 


lon 
volumes 
Queene,” were 
ng is in clear and handsome type of good 
ize, the is the result of extreme care. 
the 


text 


In latter point, to be sure, what com- 


have made does not show any 


to the 
(Houghton Mifflin), 


parison we 
Spenser 
E. Neil 
footnotes 


if 


lacks 


Cambridge 
edited R. 
The Oxford text in 
considerable variety of 
of small value; 
lend 
In 
de 
first 


superiority 
by 
Dodge. gives 


readings, most 


which, however, are it 


the conven- 
detail 
Sélia- 
edi 
Dodge, 


explanatory notes which 
the 
little 


based 


nce to Cambridge volume. 
Professor 
the 


Professor 


there is to say. 


court has his text on 


believing does 
the lat 
revision 

Kirke or 
indeed, there 
for taking the initials a 
poet himself. Of the “Amoretti” 
de Sélincourt accepts the 
that they were addressed to the poet's futur: 


tions, as 


er editions did not receive Spea- 
He takes “E. K.” 
some other friend 
little to 
blind 


that 
to he 
of the 
be said 
for ‘6 
Professor 


ser’s 
edward 
is 


poet; and, 


as 


traditional view 


wife. He rejects P. W. Long's theory that 
most of these sonnets were written while 
Spenser was in London, and were addressed 
to Lady Carey. For those who do not dé 
mand explanatory notes, this is the best 
edition of Spenser. 

“Sir Perceval of Galles: a Study of the 
Sources of the Legend” (the University of 
Chicago Press), by Prof. Reginald Harvey 


Griffith, is a monograph on the sources of 
the Middle English metrical romance of 
that name. As is well known, this poem 
differs from all the French romances relat- 
ing to Perceval, inasmuch as it conteins 
nothing concerning the Holy Grail; and 
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things 


in this field—especially on this side of the 
ocean—the book is wearisomely over-elab- 
orated. Even specialists must sometimes 
feel that, if investigations of the kind are 
not conducted with a better sense of propor- 
tion than at present, this whole class of 
Studies is likely to suffer the fate which 
has been predicted for the modern battle- 
ship, in view of its ever-growing complex- 
ity, that it will break down of its own 


weight 


Routledge’s New Universal 
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ton) issues Auguste Comte’s 

on Social Philosophy in the 
of Henry Dix Hutton. A brief 
tion and additional notes are 


Frederic Harrison 


of [Comte’s] youth,” observes the editor 

onvince us that from the first he was 
inspired with the twofold [i. « scientifi 
and social] purpose, and that in devoting 
some thirty years of his life to the sclen 
it was simply from the profound conviction 
that a new social gospel must be preache 
from the chair of systematic science 

The Rev rimoth Richard, D.D of the 
English Baptist Mission, China, beli« 
that Mr Zuzuki translation of the te 
of the Buddhist Church called “The Awal 

ing of Faith” is deficient use h 
eminent cholar was without the knowl 
edge of the Buddhists’ true key to the fur 
damental and central idea of the ook 
which everyone must admit is a defe H 
has attempted, therefore, tor y the d 
clency with a new translation under 
tle, “The New Testament of Higher Bud 
chism” (imported by Charles Scribner 
Sons), and by insisting hat the miss 
key is not “suchness,’’ as Zuzuk 
the nativé word, but God as j 
model.’ Doing away with “suchness Dp 
substituting God certainly makes the N 
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“The Standard of Living Among the |! 
dustrial People of America,” by Frank H 
Streightoff (Houghton Mifflin) is a summ ary 
of all the important data which have thus 


far been collected by trustworthy au 


‘ 


on the living conditions of the working men 


and women in the United States, The prin 
cipal sources of information are the studies 
made by Prof. Robert C.Chapin, Mrs. Louise 


B. More, and the United States Bureau ov! 
Labor. Frequent reference is made to other 
works, however, and the author appears to 
have pretty thoroughly covered the availabl 
material It is to be regretted that more 
intensive studies, like those above mention 
ed, have not been made, covering a larger 
part of our population The present vol 
ume is mainly descriptive in character, and 
gives the facts in regard to such topics as 
the household budgets, amount of unemploy- 
ment, housing, food, clothing, thrift, social 
and family life, health, and wages of the 
working classes. For these subjects the book 
will serve as a valuable reference work 
One could wish, however, that the author 
had gone more thoroughly into the theoreti« 
aspects of the standard of living, giving an 
account of the factors which determine t 
standard of living of any people, and par 
ticularly the conditions which hav. t tl 
standard for the American peop! W 
ourselves on having a higher averag 
ard among our working people tha 
other civilized nation It would | ‘ 
while to know whether this is so, and 
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juisition on the merits and d s of the 
lern ry syste (pp. 67-7 nor for a 
perficial and biassed crit the re- 
itions ft \ ' Canada and ti mother 
ountr with sidelighis on American an- 
xation (pp. 282-284); nor 3 for a philip- 


against the ‘‘caste system” of an hered- 
iiary nobility, before which English 
people to-day “bow in homa as a 
weak-minded mother caters tl whims 
of her spoiled child” (pp. 178-180) It should 
seem to be about tim also, that makers 
of books for young people ceased to talk 
about such things as the c1 hing burdens 
of feudalism (p. 67), or th mmediate po- 
tency of Magna Charta in securing an im 
partial administration of justice (p. 87), or 
the “detested (sic) sycophancy” of such 
men as Sir Thomas More n their refer- 
en es to their sovereign (p. 136) For the 
rest, the volume is a sketchy and readable 
account of English history, not good enough 
to be highly commended, and not bad enough 

to be condemned 

— 
secrence 

Three Thousand Years of Mental Heal- 
ing. By George Barton Cutten, Presi- 
dent of Acadia University. New York: 


Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Cutten, lest there should be any 
misunderstanding, let interject that 
he is a doctor of philosophy and not of 
important 
to psychol- 
gathering 


us 


medicine, has done an ser- 


vice to medicine, to religion 


ogy, and to practical life by 


together for us here in America, where 
urely “no nation needed it so much,” 
the seattered details of the history of 
mental healing. Men at all times have 
been cured of all sorts of ills from which 
they were suffering, by faith—that is. by 
arousing in them the confidence either 
hat ft y had nothing the matter with 

I or that some power not them- 
elve going to cure them. This was 
true in Old Egypt, it was true in Greece 
ind Rome, it was true in the Middle 
Age it was true in the last century, it 

just as true now as it ever was in 

an history It is even probable that 
there never was a time when so many 
people were being cured of ills, real or 
maginary, by faith as just now. All 
the quackery, virtually all the proprie- 


tary medicines, are faith cures, for their 
composition is well known and _ thev 
have no mysterious secret composition, 
by which they work their wonders. 


The commonest idea in faith cures of 
th ‘ religious type has been either 
that disease does not exist, except in 

in mind. because God is too good to 

ermit it, or else that it is due to the 

devil's effect upon us which would sure- 
y be newtralized by faith Dr. Cutten 
ketches the rise and spread of many 

large religious sects founded upon such 
tions within the past generation. Of 

course the book will have no ef 
upon those who have been bene 

fited by the systems of thought 
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and healing. It will, however, enable 
those who are interested in many curi- 
ous modern movements understand 
their psychology. We regret that the 
book is disfigured by many careless ref- 
erences to medical history in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The supposed absence of med- 
ical teaching because of Church opposi- 
tion is a disputable fact. Medical schools 
had higher standards or 
faithful teachers than in the !ater Mid- 
dle Ages. Very general acceptance of 
superstitions is compatible with a high 
development of medical science, as we 
see in our own time. 


to 


never more 


The Hispanic Society of America will is- 


sue as No. 81 its publications “Atlas of 
of manuscript 
brief introduc- 
Edward 


charts 


of 
facsimile 
Museum,” with a 
of charts, edited by 
These Portolan 
of navigators, 
ascribed de Maiollo, 
structed his atlas shortly after 1500. 


Portolan Charts, 
in British 
ton and 
Luther Stevenson 

the 
Vesconte 


list 


designed for use are 


to who con- 


The “Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch” 
or 1911 has appeared, edited, like the pre- 
ceding, director of the 
Rechen- Institut. 

The “Textbook of General Bacteriology” 
(Macmillan), prepared by W. D. Frost of 
the University of Wisconsin and E. F. Mc- 
Campbell of Ohio State University, is based 
on material already used for some years in 
the teaching of pur- 
ports to meet a demand for a concise book 


by Professor Cohn, 


college classes. It 


on the subject in English The lack of 
such books does not seem to us quite so 
marked as is assumed in the preface, hav- 


ing been decidedly diminished by the excel- 
lent book by Jordan which appeared a cou- 
ple of years ago and has already reached 
Conciseness is certainly 


second edition. 


ff material dealt 
hundred 


Sixty 


ttained, for the amount 
with in a little 
very great 


more than three 


mages is There are some 


llustrations, mostly judiciously borrowed 


except 


ons well reproduced 
correct, and 
some- 


book 
the 


and with a few 
rhe facts 
he presentation is in 
but as a 
s unnecessarily hard to 
point of view of the young student it would 
condensation of 


th 


main appear to be 
good, 
the 


From 


narts 
part 


excellent, whole 


times 
read 
gain to have further 
matters relating to 
like, with more elaboration of the 


be a 


classification and e 


sections 


which treat of the methods of culture 
and the theories of bacterial action, here 
all too briefly presented or relegated to 
the laboratory. More especially it may be 
urged that the methods of disinfection are 
not well described; that the distinctions 
concerning pathogenic bacteria are not 
elways intelligible; that the problem of the 
ptomaines needs much explanation and 


many qualifications to bring out the present 
of the dis- 
turbances formerly attributed to these sub- 
stances. The purely practical chapters are 


attitude medical men toward 


not clear enough, those relating to water 
and sewage being altogether too concise. 
‘he chapters on milk are exceptionally 
good There are some unfortunate typo- 


graphical errors, of which we note: “‘dysen- 


tarlae” (pp. 235, 246), ‘“‘trepenema” (p. 236), 
‘amoebi coli” (p. 246), “subaceous glands” 
(p. 319). The name of the noted little Swiss 
village where the water supply was first 
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shown to be iis cause of an epidemic 
of typhoid f-ver is Lausen not Lawsenp (p 
296). The index despite its size does not 


quite do justice to the text, and for many 
readers kind 
helpful. 


some would be 


of glossary 


and Musie 


GERMAN PLAY. 


Drama 





A GREAT 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 5. 


After the artificial craze of ultra-nat- 
uralistic and ultra-symbolistic experi- 
ments, it is refreshing to hear of the 
popular success of a drama unencum- 
bered by esthetic theories, born from 
the imaginziion of a real poet. And it 
is pleasant to note that the German Em- 
peror, who has so often challenged the 
artistic predilections of the day, here 
finds himself in accord with the 
public opinion, by proclaiming this poet 
as the man for whom the German stage 
had waiting and as a true ex- 
ponent of national dramatic art. 

Kar! Schénherr, the author of “Glaube 
und Heimat,” is a Viennese physician 
about forty years old. He has shown 
literary skill and familiarity with the 
life and the feelings of the people in a 
number of Austrian dialect stories and 
plays; he has also, in his fairy drama, 
“Das Kd6nigreich,” dealt 
with the more complicated problems of 
sensual enjoyment and spiritual aspira- 
tion. But not until the production of 
this latest drama of his, which was first 
enthusiastically acclaimed last Decem- 
ber at the Vienna Volkstheater 
then run its triumphal 
throughout Germany as far north 
the Stadttheater at Kiel,* 
vealed himself as a creative artist 
high order. 

The theme of this tragedy is the con- 
flict the 
to the soil and his loyalty to a relig- 
ious belief. The time and place of the 
action are the Austria of the era of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, toward 
the end of the sixteenth the 
principal characters are Austrian peas- 
ants whom adherence to the Lutheran 
cause transforms into murtyrs and he- 
roes. What gives to the play its poetic 
power is that, in spite of the re'igious 
strife and inspiration portrdyed in it, 
it is absolutely free from any sectarian 
bias, confining itself to the doubts and 
the inward triumphs and 

in other the 
sally human emotions, born from these 


best 


been 


successfully 


and has 
since course 
as 
re- 


has he 


ofa 


between peasant’s attachment 


century; 


terrors, eXx- 


altations, words, univer- 
religious struggles. 

The action storms through three short 
acts, the end of each act bringing a cli- 
There 


are no set speeches, no theatrical em 


max of extraordinary intensity. 








bellishments, no artificial retardation 
hardly any byplay. One is reminded 
*In book form (Leipzig: L. Staackmann) 


reached a sale of 40,000 coples 





‘The 


the trenchant 


Nation 


of 
it is 


manner of Ibs« but 
without his vagaries and ex 
Ibsen me 


manized by contact with popular art 


Ibsen 


travagances, llowed and 


Although the play bears the sub 
‘The Tragedy of a Peopk and a 
though it represents the mart f 
masses of men and women, yet it 
tres in the catastrophe of one far 


that of Christopher Rott, a prosper 


peasant in an Alpine villag: The |] 
perial Government has sent its soldiery 
into this mountain region, to hunt out 
all converts to Protestantism and drive 
them from the land. “The wild hunter 
is raging,” the people say; and on every 
hand we ree terror and destruction fol 
lowing his path 

All this is going on in the home 
steads around Rott's farm, and more 
than one of his neighbors has fled to 
his house for succor. The family Rott 
is nominally Catholic; the wife indeed 
is a stanch believer in the Virgin and 
the saints; but Rott himself and his 
aged father are secret followers of thé 
new creed. When they are alone, they 
take out the Bible hidden under a 
loose plank of the floor, and read the 
promises for those who confess His 
name before men, and tremble at the 


threats of perdition to those who do not 
dare to declare themselves. The course 


of events which lead to Rott’s open con 


fession of faith forms the main theme 
of the first act. 

The second act is largely concerned 
with the inner conflicts and outer hard 
ships which finally wring from Rott’s 
eighty-two-year-old father—Alt-Rott, as 
he is called—the same decision to come 
out boldly for the cause to which he 
has long been secretly attached Alt 
Rott is perhaps the most complicated 
character of the play. In the strug 
gle between the allegiance to Lis ances 
tral home and the call of conscience 
which entails separation from all that 
is dear to him rages most flercely. Hy 
feels near the grave; the village barber 
who is treating him for drops has 
given him only a fortnight more to 
live; all he longs for is an honorable 
burial in the family lot: and pur 
sued by the dread of being driven out 


before then. So he holds back with his 


confession; he is determined to make it 


at the point of death, with his last 
breath, posing meanwhile as a devout 
Catholic. But at last even this old man, 
in whom the peasant love of his na 
tive ground seems to overshadow all 
other feelings, is forced to sacrifice it 
for a higher spiritual demand He 
comes to know that a neighbor wife 
who has been killed for not ving up 
her Bible has not even had a Christian 
burial: soldiers have carried her body 
out to the “Knacke1 urd And now 
the old man, crazed | the fear that 
this will happen to him if he is left 
alone to die in his homestead, flings his 
confession: “J, too, am a Lutheran! 
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ri Mart 1 Woman” is the title of a 
thr " iy by C. B. Fernald, which 
be rod i in London by the Incor- 
ra 1 Stag Society It is understood to 
of es inte! written in more 

! od 
Lydia Yavorska, who made a notable hit 
Londo by her performance of Norah in 
A Doll's Hous ippears to have created 
trong pression by her impersonation 
Hedda Gabler in tl Kingsway Theatre. 
Under the vhat ambitious title of 
rhéa Fr iis Londres Vaughan 
Gre is g ga series of twelve French 
perfor nee in a little West End London 
t utr with vent French players. The 
( g pir was “Octa by Yves Mi- 
i ind )=soHe Géroul played by 
Félix Galipaux i his company. Among 
future gagements are those of Léo Clare- 
ti who will talk about “La Femme”; 


Vaughan Grey in selections from his reper- 


tory as given at the Théatre des Capucines, 
with musi by Curt M. Platho; Mounet 
Sully and Mme. Jeanne Granier, and Mlle. 
Lilian Greuze, from the Capucines It is 
intended also to produce a play which 
Charles Reade wrote in French, entitled 
Le Faubourg St.-Germain.” M. Claretie is 
the French director and Vaughan Grey the 


English director of the scheme. 


Edward Harrigan, one of New York's old- 
dancer, 
playwright, song writer, manager, and best 
for his “Mulligan 
died last week at the age of six- 
the plays which he wrote 
Sovereignty,” “McSorley’s 
“Old 


time entertainers—actor, singer, 


remembered, perhaps, 
Guards” 
ty-flve. Among 
are 
Inflation,’ 


Lavender,” 


“Squatter 
Aspiratioas,” 
and the 


“Cordelia's 


“Reilly 400. 


and 


Ten men and women of London 
listened the other day to a performance of 
Bach's Matthew” St. Paul's 
Cathedral. How different New York, 
whenever this masterwork is produced! But 


then, 


thousand 


“St Passion, at 
from 


in London, they have great choral con- 


ductors as well as good choirs, Concerning 
the performan referred to, the London 
Times said 
The whole spac of the cathedral is 
rammed with attentive hearers, of whom 
many stand the whole time and among 
whom there prevails a silence that might be 
envied by those who frequent secular con- 
erts If any refutation were needed of the 
silly parrot-cry that we are not a musical 
nation i surely to be found here, for the 
attraction is simply the sublimity of the 
highest mu that man has conceived. 
The composer of “Hinsel and Gretel” and 
K gskinder” ha 1 son, Wolfram Hum 
rdi k. who id i uccessful début in 
Berlin the other day as orchestral conduc- 
tor He prod la ithful composition of 
| f } ! o Schiller’s “Song 
7 rk | 
rl Par il at it last beginning t 
I tand that for a proy performance of 
\\ ' lrama great conductor 
orta great inger For the 
vO ibelung to be given at the 
0 i tl mot I j Mott] and Arthur 
h ha been engaged In the days 
hen W ner hi if was in Paris he found 
t ’ sible to get per ssion to conduct 
! wn i I he recently published 
sutoblography he ve in regard to the re- 
} reales « Tannhiuser that the singers 
‘ yequal to the tasks that he had 
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to count chiefly on the effect the orchestra 
would make: 

But it was precisely in this department 
that the chaos was most hopeless. Every 
line of the drawing was made indistinct, 
the result being that the singers gradually 
lost all assurance and even the poor ballet 
girls could no longer find the measure for 


1 finally deemed it neces- 
and declare that the opera 
another conductor, my 
own if deemed necessary. This declaration 
brought the confusion to a climax; even the 
orchestral players, who had long since rec- 
ognized the incompetence of their conductor 
ind ridiculed him, now faced about and op- 


their trivial pas 
sary to intertere 
must be given under 


posed me in favor of their notorious chief. 
The newspapers raved about my “arro- 
gance,” and in view of all these things 


Napoleon III could think of no otaer advice 
to give me than to urge me to desist from 
my desires, lest I jeopardize my situation 
and the outlook for my work altogether. 
The only concession I could get was per- 
mission to continue the rehearsals and have 
as many of them as I pleased. 


The socialistic newspaper, Vorwdrts, of 
Berlin, is joyfully proclaiming Schumann 


as a brother revolutionist, because of the 
discovery, by the keeper of the library of 
the Paris Opéra, of some part songs written 
by that composer in 1848. They are in his 
own handwriting, for four on 
revolutionary words, and have never been 
printed. The librarian, Malherbe, for a 
long time kept his discovery to himself. 
Eventually a friend of his brought out a 
volume about Schumann, and M. Malherbe 
showed him the score, which was mentioned 
in the book. Immediately afterward the 
librarian of the opera was approached by 


male voices 


persons on behalf of German choral so- 
cieties, who wished to look at the manu- 


refused, and has con- 
tinued to refuse to show it. He gives fairly 
cogent reasons for his refusal. On the one 
hand, the copyright of Schumann's works 
has now lapsed. Therefore, M. Malherbe 
contends, the ownership of an unpublished 
manuscript by Schumann rests solely with 
the possessor of it, who is the sole judge as 
to the advisability of publication. The term 
of copyright having expired, Schumann's 
heirs have no more claim in the matter 


script. M. Malherbe 


Art 


COLLECTIONS OF THE ART INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHICAGO. 


9 
ol. 


Cricaco, May 


While recognizing the value of the 
work the Art Institute is doing in sev- 
eral directions, one must not forget that 
its main function is, after all, that of 
forming a permanent museum of works 
of art, that its permanent collec- 
tions, though neither so large nor so 
high in standard of merit as those of 
our own Metropolitan, are yet becoming 
In their influence here in 


and 


important. 


the Middle West they should be very 
important indeed. I do not know 
enough of such matters to be a com- 


petent judge of the merit of the collec- 
tions of Oriental art, of antique vases, 
etc. Of the collection of casts and 
works of sculpture, it may be said that 
‘'t is a good one, and, as regards works 
on a large scale, more representative of 
our own art than any collection accessi- 
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ble in New York. But I am more inter- 
ested in collection of 
and it 
worth 


the paintings, 
contains a good many things 
It seems to be a 
settled habit of Chicago collectors 
to hang their pictures in the Mu- 
seum from time to time, thus placing 
them at the disposal of the public. There 
are several such collections now on the 
walls of the Institute, and each of them 
contains works of importance. I shall 
not, however, concern myself with these 
collections—each would demand a whole 
letter for adequate treatment—-but where 
isolated loans hang among the pictures 
belonging to the Museum, and where 
their interest for me prompts me to do 


noticing. 


so, I shall consider them with their 
neighbors. 
“The most important picture in the 


Museum, in size if in nothing else, is 
El Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin, 
which hangs at the head of the new 
grand staircase. Painted in 1577, when 
the artist was about thirty years old 
and was fresh from Italy, it should show 
the influence of his reputed master, 
Titian, but it would be difficult to find 
in it any evidence of relationship with 
the great Venetian. As far as it shows 
any recognizable influence, it is that 
of Tintoretto, whose manner of compo- 
sition it suggests; but it is unlike him 
or any other Italian in color and in the 
types of the figures. The models Greco 
employed were probably Spaniards, and 
his cool color, at once brighter and gray- 
er than that of his contemporaries, in- 
fluenced the coloring of Velasquez, so 
that his work is already entirely orig- 
inal and seems already entirely Spanish. 
The drawing is rather careless, but it 
shows none of the strange distortions so 
common in his later work. A good many 
attempts have been made to explain the 
peculiarities of this or that artist by 
some malady of the eye, but the explana- 
tions are seldom convincing. In the 
case of the later works of Theotoko- 
poulos, however—works which used to 
be explained by madness—there seem to 
me unmistakable evidences of extreme 
astigmatism. Spectacles were in their 
infancy in his day, and such a defect of 
vision could not have been corrected as 
it would be now. Greco is one of the 
latest discoveries of the dealers, and is 
being written up into a great master. 
This relatively sane picture is an inter- 
esting thing, and is more nearly beauti- 
ful than anything of his I have seen 
elsewhere, but it is scarcely great. 

The Institute’s other old masters are 
in the Hutchinson Gallery, and are near- 
ly all of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Thirteen of them were purchased from 
the Demidoff collection, and nearly all 
of these are fine things in their 
The best of them all, the best thing in 
the Museum, and one of the best things 
anywhere, is the famous Porirait of a 
Girl by Rembrandt, sometimes known 
as The Orphan, which will be remem- 


way. 
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bered by those who saw the Hudson 
Fulton Exhibition as perhaps the most 
wonderful picture in that wonderful col- 
lection. As noble as a Titian, as sub- 
tle as a Leonardo, with all Rembrandt's 
power and humanity and with a degree 
of pure beauty hardly be 
found in his work, it is a picture never 
to be forgotten. The quiet 
blacks-—in spite of the printed desorip- 
tion the San 
there is no red in the picture 
the coral necklace—are 
full of color, the adorable blond head is 
effulgently yet discreetly luminous, and 
the handling is a lesson in the amount 
of richness of surface that be at- 
tained with very little loading. It is a 
pure masterpiece, and one may perhaps 
be pardoned for envying Chicago its pos- 


elsewhere to 


browns and 
Catalogue 


except in 
astonishimely 


from Donato 


may 


session. 

There is nothing else like this in the 
Institute, but there are other things that 
it is good to have. There for in- 
stance, a Hals of fair quality; a very 
though not an exceptional Ter- 
borch, The Guitar Lesson; a_ small 
Ostade and a good sized Jan Steen, which 
are as interesting things are; 
and landscapes by Hobbema, Ruysdael, 
and Van de Velde. The Hobbema is an 
admirable example of watermills, 
and the Ruysdael a fine picture of a tor- 
rent, but I prefer to either Mr. Ryer- 
son’s Ruysdael, which hangs in the same 
room, a sober little landscape with a 
touch poetic melancholy. Another 
berrowed picture is a little Portrait of a 
Man by Netscher, so beautifully painted 
as almost to place its author among the 


are, 


good 
such 


as 


his 


of 


great. The sitter—if one may call him 
so, for he is standing—is evidently a 
fashionable and wealthy young man, 


good-looking and wearing a flowing light 
brown periwig. He wears some kind of 
with blue silk over a cos- 
tume of brown and gold, and beyond 
him is a landscape with water stairs 
where gentlemen and ladies are descend- 
ing to a boat. The textures are rendered 


a wrap lined 


with a delightful freedom and a gem- 
like brilliancy that I have not before 
seen in Netscher’s work, and I might 
have been tempted to think it by some 
other and abler hand were it not for 
the signature, so dissimulated in the 


crinkle of the silk as to be unmistakably 
a part of the original painting. 


Among works of the Flemish school 
belonging to the Institute are a delight- 
ful Portrait of a Man by an unknown 
master of “about 1525,” a Rubens, and 
a Van Dyck. According to the catalogue 
of the de Beurnonville collection, from 
which it came, the Portrait of a Man 
“has been attributed by some connols- 
seurs to Albert Diirer,” but the connois 
seurs must have been blind. The por 
trait is totally unlike Diirer in drawing 


and in technique. It is much more like 
Holbein, more like Van Kyck than 
either, but it later than Van Byck 
and earlier than Holbein, I should say 


and 


is 
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for the costume suggests an earlier date 
than that given in the catalogue. Who 
ever the painter was, he knew his 
business. It is a beautiful piece 
quiet characterization, accurate draw 
ng, sober color and smooth uni 
é surface. Rubens’s portrait of ¢t 
Marquis Spinola is more interestin 
from the personality of its su! 
ect than for its technical met 
though it is admirably drawn and 
very skilfully painted It is rath 
close and solid in texture, wit 
out the fluidity of more characte 
istic works To compare it with the 
head of the same person in Velasquez’s 
Surrender of Breda is to have a lesson 


in the variations of interpretation when 
different 
matter. The 
Helena Du 
was Van 


artists treat 
Van 

Bois, ofa 
Dyck’'s friend, 


performance, 


the same subject 
of 


who 


Dyck, a portrait 


Wile painter 
and 
the 
the 
beauti 


fine 
of 


in 


is a 


sound with none 
fine lady affectations so common 
artist’s later work. The 
ful lifelike in its 
of the 
the costume and 
ground are full of quality 
seems to have 


Venetian manner 


head is 


and grave directness 


regard, and blacks and whites of 


the brown of the back 
The 
after the 


glazes 


picture 
been painted 
with over a 
monochromatic foundation 
In this 


panels of the Madonna 


littl 

belonging to Mr. 
the 
lmportance 


ealiie room are two 


Ryerson, which Italian 


of 
One is 


are only 
the 
would 
the 
other, signed 
dated 1516, 
find nothing 
of 


which 


works any in galler 


Florentine and 


ies eem 
of 


Hieronomo 


to have some relation to school 
Botticelli; the 
da and 
Venetian. | 
d Sata 


the 


Sata, is 


ear] 
ahout 


can 
in books reference, but 
he wes train 
Neither of 
but their 
marked difference and their common air 
of by side 


make them pleasant and interesting to 


school in 


is unmistakable the 


pictures 


ead 
is a masterpiece, 


breeding, as they hang side 


see. 

After its Dutch and Flemish pictures 
the Institute is richest in modern 
French works, and the Field and Mung: 


collections contain many more good pi 


tures of the Barbizon school than I car 
find room to mention. Of the two lars 
Corots there is, however, little good 
be said, but the small landscape in th: 
Field collection is, fortunately, of b 
ter quality, and the little figure of A 
Young Woman by the same painter 
altogether delightful. Rousseau’s Spr 

is very clear in color and delicate 
somewhat monotonous, in detail, and ft 
larger of the two small marines by 
Dupré is unusually agreeabl Of a lat 
er time is Cazin’s Tobias and the An 
gel, a picture hich ha i avs emed 
to me—perhaps because is the first 
Cazin I ever saw—to of fin 
est works of that artist It was painted 
in 1878 and I saw it that same year and 


it ever since. 
which 


have loved 
But the 


~ 


one pictures dominates 





t ield collection is Millet’s Bringing 
H e the New-Born Calf. This, in spite 
{ ither insufficient animal-drawing, is 
f Millet’s great thing The design 

nd in sty! tl action of the fig 
iperbly rendered, and the color 

al light and shade are so rich in their 


let as to make the good things 
hang near look thin and papery 


mparison If | could bring one 
these galleries home with 
York, the Rembrandt only 
t of the questior [ should 
t Millet 


pa by things I had marked 
ention. A picture called The Young 


Du he * by J )] n Faed, rives one a re 


spect for a man who at least took his 
ork seriously, and there are a large 
Manet, quite recently acquired, and a 


ill Whistler, neither of which seems 
» me of high quality. Beside the Manet 
jangs a landscape by Jules Didier, a 
painter of whom I know nothing, which 
ts one to wondering if what we have 
gained from the impressionists is al 
ways a sufficient compensation for what 


we have lost. This picture of Hadrian's 
Villa, painted in 1859, is a belated piece 
of classicism It is fine in its masses 
ind in its cool dark color, but as you 


\ook into it there are endless surprises 
of beautiful form, lovely drawing of 
foliage, and firm anatoity of soil A lit 
tle way from it is a Pissaro of eleven 
years later, a dainty thing with apple 
blossoms and Corot-like hous hardly 
more revolutionary than Corot and very 
charming. But after a while J find my- 
self coming back to the Didier and find- 
ing a deeper and more permanent satis 
Neither of thege pictures, 


faction there 


I am sorry to say, belongs to the Instl- 
tu it it does own a work that must 
n be forgotten, Fantin’s noble portrait 
‘ nat 

| mill say nothing of the American 


pictures in these galleries, though there 
fine things here before the Friends 

\ rican Art took up their task, ex- 
ntion the most recent of the 


portant acquisitions a 

Innesse presented by Ed 

ib. ! pictures, from the 

ol hey on MeMillin, evoke 

tly , to the degree of per 

bet to in cpect for he pres 

on ¢ the painter Phi are 

irily placed, and the walls 

or they in re nune «are too 

} f olor © that they are not seen 

i eir best; and een together, they 
0 0 Except for 

! and elatively insignificant 

they are all in the artist's lat 

! ind, to speak frankly, they 

r iitt monotonou and a little 

lise nz in their formlessness The 
arli pictures are not early enough 

I should like to have shown with them, 

for a tir two crisply studied pictures 


I know, both painted in 1849—and the 
fate pictures are too late After the 
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very early pictures, Inness’s style lost 
more than it gained for a time, until his 
broadening manner reached its ripeness 
In the last three or 
four years of his life I think the ripe- 
ness became over-ripe In the private 
collections of Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. 
McCormick, now on exhibition in other 
galleries of the Institute, are two or 
three pictures which reassure one as to 
the validity of the title to fame of him 
‘hom we are taught to think our great- 
est landscape painter. 


in his later days. 


KENYON Cox 


At the Salon des Artistes Francais, the 
ection of archi- 

cture has been awarded to Henri Prost 
for his Sainte Sophie de Constantinople au 


nédaille Thonneur in the 


xidy siécle and h's Projet de transforma- 
tion de la zone militaire de la ville d’An- 
vers In the section of painting C L 


Godely received the Prix Rosa-Bonheur for 
his Pardon de Sainte Anne-la-Palud No 

dal of the first class was awarded 
Detailed reports of the excavations at 
Corfu, to which the interest shown by Em- 
peror William has drawn special attention, 
have now been published, and the results 
ybtained prove to be of first-rate impor- 
lance rhe site on which the excavations 
have been carried on is that of the ancient 
ity of Corcyra, about two miles to the 
south of the mcdern town, in a district lo- 
ally known as Palwopolis. The systematic 
exploration of the site was undertaken by 
the Greek Archmological Society in April, 
the work being entrusted to Mr. Versa- 
kis, one of the ephors of antiquities. Em- 
peror William, who was present at the un- 
earthing of some of the objects, has under- 
teken to defray the cost of the excavations, 
which will henceforth be carried out under 
the supervision of Dr. Wilhelm Dé6rpfeld 
The remains found hitherto belong to an 
archaic Greek temple of the end of the 
seventh or the sixth century B. c. The 
sculptures brought to light apparently form- 
ed part of the western pediment Their 
arrangement, which has been made out with 
tolerable certainty, presents many uncom- 
mon features. The central groyp consists of 
Perseus slaying Medusa, who is of colossal 


proportions compared to her opponent, a 


diminutive figure approaching from the 
ight On either side of this group is a 
large couchant lion, while the angles of 


the pe liment ars occupied, on the right by 


Zeus slaying a Titan with a thunderbolt, 


and on the left by a seated goddess ward- 
g off the blow of an assailant. In general 
haracter the Medusa recalls the figure 
of h well-known metope trom Selinus, 
| ents the same subject. The 

iiptures are of poros ston ind were 


overed with colors, traces of which are 
il visible rhe temple appears to be of 
ge proportions, the width of this west- 


crn pediment measuring about 22 metres 
It is not certain to whom it was dedicated; 


in Dr. Doérpfeld’s opinion it was probably 


\po ice an old Venetian map has a 
temple dedicated to him marked on this 
site 

During excavations carried on by the Ger- 


man Archmological Institute In Tyrins a 
imber of fragments from fresco paintings 
ere discovered both near the large stair- 


ise leading to the Lower City and in 





the débris of the megaron These frag- 
ments have now been reconstructed as far 
af possible, and have produced a series of 
interesting compositions, which are the 
more important since frescoes on the main- 
land are comparatively rare The paint- 
ings can be divided into two groups—those 
of the older and those of the later palace 
Of the fragments belonging to the former it 
Was possible to reconstruct the upper parts 
of two figures of girls, the figure of a char- 
ioteer, and a herd of cattle driven by a 
man. Among the paintings from the later 
palace the most frequent are hunting 
seenes; thus six different representations of 
wild animals pursued by dogs have been 
found, recalling in arrangement similar 
scenes from the shaft graves of Myceneg. 
Interesting are also the scenes of a man 
with two dogs, two women armed with 
spears riding on a chariot, and a frieze of 
acer. Besides these frescoes, which measure 
only 20 cm. in height, fragments from larger 
compositions were recovered, of which the 
most important shows a girl carrying a 
vessel, not unlike the Cup-Bearer from 
Knossos 

Frederick E. Bartlett, a marine and land- 
scape painter of New York, died on Fri- 
day of last week, at the age of fifty-five. 


l'inance 


DISSOLVING A HOLDING COMPANY. 

Under the decisions recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court, the Stan- 
ard Oil Company has until November 
15, and the American ‘lobacco Company 
until November 29, with sixty days ad- 
ditional time, if necessary, to dissolve. 
Both corporations are holding compa- 
nies, the Oil Trust being made up cf 
nearly one hundred separate corpora- 
tions, and the Tobacco Trust of sixty- 
seven. How these two holding compa- 
nies will obey the mandate of the Snu- 
preme Court to dissolve in a way that 
“shall be honestly in harmony with and 
not repugnant to the law,” is a question 
which is, and for some time is likely 
to be, of uppermost interest in financial 
discussion. 

Some people hold that the Court of Ap 
peals, acting under the instructions of 
the Supreme Court, must relieve the To- 
bacco Company, at least, of the burden 
of finding a way out of its difficulties; 
others take the view tnat the duty of 
the lower court ends with passing on the 
legality of whatever plan is worked out 
by the Tobacco Company as well as the 
Standard Oil. In some quarters it is 
believed that the various oil and tobacco 
companies will simply separate under 
three or four different heads, and con 
tinue as before; in other quarters it is 
argued that a complete and thorough dis 
solution must be brought about. On one 
side the theory is advanced that both 
companies know, and have known for 
months, exactly what will be done; on 
the other side the belief is firmly ex 
pressed that neither company has any 
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definite plan for carrying out the in 
structions of the Supreme Court. 

Probably those who hold the last-nam- 
ed views are nearest the truth, for, in 
solving their problems, the American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil Companies 
have no guiding precedent. The North 
ern Securities decision was by no means 
as sweeping as those just handed down; 
however, as that case is the closest par- 
allel to the tobacco and oii cases, it 
might be well to recall what happened 
in 1904. 

The Supreme Court decision ordering 
the dissolution of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company was handed down on 
March 14, 1904. Four days later James 
J. Hill, as president of the company, is- 
sued a circular to shareholders in which 
it was stated: 


Your directors, at a meeting held this 
day, have, under advice of counsel, decided 
that in order to fully and promptly comply 
with the decree in this suit it is necessary 
to reduce the capital stock of the 
pany, and to distribute to its shareholders 
the shares of the stock of railway com- 
panies now held by it. : 


com- 


The circular added that after the capi 
tal stock of the Northern Securities 
Company had been reduced from $400,- 
000,000 to $3,954,000—the last-named 
amount covered assets in no way involv- 
ed in the suit—shareholders would 
called upon to deposit all of their North 
ern Securities. In return for Northern 
Securities stock, shareholders were to 
receive Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern shares on the basis of the 
original exchange; that is, Northern Pa- 
cific would be valued at 115 and Great 
Northern at 180. The circular then 
continued: 


ne 


As required by the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, under which the company was 
created, a special meeting of the 
holders of this company has been called by 
the board of directors for Thursday, April 
21, 1904, to vote upon said resolutions. Hold- 
ers of this company stock to a large extent 
have already expressed their approval of 
the recommendations of the board, but the 
laws of New Jersey require a two-thirds 
vote of the stockholders to permit the com- 
pany to reduce its capital stock. Such vot 
is the first step necessary for the proposed 
distribution of the railway 
shares. 


share- 


companies’ 


That step was taken, but it was by 
no means the last before the Northern 
Securities finally distributed its assets. 
As owners of a majority of Northern Se- 
curities stock, the Hill-Morgan party 
naturally favored a pro rata distribu- 
tion of assets giving them a majority 
of Northern Pacific as well as Great 
Northern. And naturally the plan was 
opposed by the Harriman-Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. interests, which had deposited a 
majority of Northern Pacific shares 
Harriman contended that Northern Pa 
cific and Great Northern shares had 
been received by the Northern Securi 
ties Company merely as custodian and 


that the legal owners were the persons 
had originally exchanged their 
shares for the stoc« of the Northern S« 


who 


curities Company. 
Harriman applied to the courts for an 


injunction restraining the directors of 
the »orthern Securities from carrying 
out their proposed plan. The applica 
tion was granted by Judge Bradford of 
the United States Circuit Court. The 
case was then carried to the Court of 
Appeals, and in January of 1905 Judge 


Dallas, in reversing the decision of the 
lk. wer court, declared that the injunction 
must be dissolved because the arrange 
ment under which Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific had been acquired was 
one of unconditional purchase and sale. 
The case was again appealed. Early in 
March, in affirming the decision of Judge 
Dallas, the Supreme Court declared 


in fine, the title to these stocks, hav 
ing intentionally been passed, the former 
owners, or part of them, cannot reclaim 
the specific shares, and must be content 
with their ratable proportion of the corp« 


rate assets 


Thus 
the Hilland Harriman interests were dis 
puting how the orders of the Supreme 
Court to dissolve the Northern Securi 
ties Company should carried out 
However, as soon as the Supreme Court 


more than a year passed while 


be 


approved of the pro rata distribution of 
Northern Securities assets, the circular 
of March 18, 1904, out 
and the work of dismantling the $400, 
000,000 holding company bezan. 

James J. Hill in a statement, made 
on the same day on which his long dis 
pute with Harriman ended, said: 


Was again sent 


A pro rata distribution was the only 
practical way of carrying out the court's 
decision. A_ redistribution of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific stock orig 


inally deposited would have been out of the 


question. One might as well go to a bank 
and demand a return of the same money 
that one deposited there. 


In the case of Northern Securities, a 
pro rata distribution was comparatively 
simple, for the reason that the stocks c! 
only two railways were involved. With 
nearly one hundred separate oil compa- 
nies and sixty seven tobacco companies 
a very different situation now exists 
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Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra- 
| rles. Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
| revision of manuscripts, etc. 

MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 

96 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
| 
| 








RBOOKS—All out of print 
matter on what subject; write me, 
wanted 
when in England, 
50,000 rare books 
Joho Eright St 


stating books 


eall and inspect my stock of | 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham, England 


books supplied, no 


I can get you any book ever published; | 


FOREIGN ext inves TAUGHNITZ 


CO. BRITISH 
128 Tremont Street, AUTHORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















